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For the Companion. 
A TARLATAN DRESS. 


“What do you mean, Cecile, by sitting there 
poring over a trashy novel, when Mr. Rogers’s 
room is not touched, and all your day’s work is 
waiting for you? You're the most aggravating 
girl I ever saw, filling your head with trash, and 
forever primping before the glass! Since that’s 
what comes of boarding-school teaching, I just 
wish your godmother had kept her money in- 
stead of leaving it for your schooling. Much 
good it’s done you or me, either.” 

Grumbling and scolding in her usual shrill, 
harsh voice, Mrs. Redmond passed on to her 
work in the kitchen. In a few minutes her 
rasping tones were heard rating the cook for 
some real or imaginary neglect. Work, bustle 
and scolding seemed to fill the atmosphere of 
Brook Farm. 

A thriving farm it was, and no better manager 
couid be found than Mrs, Redmond; but some- 
how and somewhere in her active life she had 
puted with all amiable and lovable qualities. 
No one was shrewder at a bargain, no one sent 
better produce to market, or got a higher price 
for it, than Widow Redmond; but at the same 
time she was noted far and near for her miserly, 
rapacious habits, and for her hardness to her two 
children. 

The eldest, a boy of eighteen, had been denied 
every udvantage of education. Beyond reading 
and writing, he knew nothing. The legacy of 
her godmother had provided expressly for Ce- 
cile’s education at a certain showy institution, 
from which she brought nothing beyond a few 
accomplishments and a very great repining at 
her surroundings. 

When her mother passed on, the girl rose 
wearily from her seat, her pretty face distorted 
by a frown. 

“It's work, work, work, from morning till 
night,”’ she muttered, ‘“‘and if anybody stops to 
rest a minute, they’re dogged to their feet again. 
Read novels! Of course I'm going to read every 
one I can lay my hands on. Mother won’t take 
papers or magazines like other people, and I 
must read something. 

“Then she fusses because I look in the glass 
to fix up my old duds. She won’t give me nice 
dresses such as other girls have, and I'm almost 
seventeen. I’ve never had anything fit to wear. 
Alice Sterns’s party comes off Thursday. What 
skul1 do? Ido so want to go! I'll ask mother 
for a new dress after I’ve tidied up the lodger’s 
room; but I know I shall have my asking for 

my pains. If this is to go on, I’d rather be dead 
than alive!”’ 

A few hours afterwards Cecile walked into the 
kitchen where her mother was. 

“That you, Cecile? Have you swept and 
dusted the room, and aired those pillows?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I've come down to get some 
Spanish brown for the hearth.” 

“It's there in that broken teapot. 
you lounging around for? 
up with your work?” 

Cecile colored. It was hard‘to ask her mother 
for anything, but she summoned courage enough 
to make her request. 

‘Td like to go to Alice Sterns’s party, and my 
Swiss muslin is so old, mother, that it’s thread- 
bare, and then I've outgrown it. A new white 
tarlatan would cost so little; I'd make it up my- 
self. Four or five dollars would get the dress, 
and all that would be needed for it. 
Mother, let me get it.’’ 

Mrs. Redmond was so astounded at what she 
considered an audacious request, that for a few 
Miuntes she was silent. When she did find 


Words, her voice was shriller and more rasping 
than ever 


What are 
Why don’t you hurry 





_“A tarlatan dress! Did anybody ever hear 
the beat of that? A flimsy, no-account stuff 
when fall's coming on, and woollens and shawls 
Will be needed! No, miss, no folderols for you! 
If you can’t wear your Swiss, you don’t get no 


“Old fool!’ said Mrs. Redmond, viciously, as 











he went up stairs. ‘‘He’s forever losing some- 
thing. His bill might have blown in the fire, or 
out of the window. 
for it. 

house.”” 

But Cecile heard nothing that she said. The 
words, ‘It was torn and pasted so that it can be 
easily identified,’ kept ringing in her brain. If 
it was traced, would she be sent to jail? Her 
only hope was, that in the little country store 
where she got her dress, there was a perpetual 
traffic going on to every part of the adjacent 
country. The bill might be fifty miles off that 
very minute. 

But the sense of dread pursued her, and robbed 
her of all peace until the evening of Thursday. 
Then her dress was so fresh and pretty, and 
fitted so beautifully, and the wreath of scarlet 
verbena was so becoming to her black hair and 
eyes, that she forgot the phantom which had 
pursued her. 

She was certainly a very beantiful girl, and 
ever her mother seemed to think so, for she al- 
most smiled when Cecile entered the sitting- 
room just before setting out. 


Do you give a good search 
I don’t want anything missing in this 








party-dress from me. Nobody’ll break their 
hearts if you don’t go, and you're better at 





home. You needn’t flounce off in a temper, 
Miss’’ as Cecile, rushing off, slammed the 


Anor hehind her. 

“Of all ungrateful minxes!” she continued, 
addressing old Dinah, the cook. ‘Here am I 
a-slavin’ and a-toilin’ just to leave money to 
them children of mine, and they’re for wasting 
and throwing it away.” 

Old Dinah shook her head, but thought to her- 
self that the toiling and slaving had little to do 
with any consideration for the children. The 
greed of gain was upon the woman. Even the 
nights at Brook Farm, instead of bringing sur- 
cease of toil, only substituted lighter for heavier 
work. 

Poor Cecile, sitting down to the eternal knit- 
ting, carding wool, or mending garments, as 
soon as the lamp was lighted, used to dread the 
nights more than the days. 

There was never any conversation. Mrs. 
Redmond fancied that no one could work and 
talk, so those silent, heavy hours were the worst 
of all. No wonder the girl did not love her 
home, and longed to get away from it. 

Her heart was full of bitter thonghts as she 
rushed up stairs after her unsuccessful petition. 
She was blinded by angry tears, and did not see 
her brother until she ran against him. 

“Halloo, sis! What are you flying up like a 
whirlwind for? Crying, eh? What's to pay 
now?” 

She grasped him by the arm, and turned her 
pale, tear-drenched face to him with a bitter 
laugh. 

“Nothing but the old story, Mark. Work’s 
our master, and a hard master at that, for we 
never get wages. It’s making bricks without 
straw from one day to another. I just asked 





mother to give.me a cheap dress for the party 
on Thursday,—oh, I do want to go so much!— 
and you'd have thought from the fuss she made 
that I asked for her life. O Mark, there isn’t 
another mother or another home in the country 
|like ours!” 


Please, | He passed his arm around her jovingly, and 


| said, — 
| ‘Never mind, Cecile; some day you shall have 
all the dresses you want, and not be scolded at, 
either.”’ 

They both knew that his ‘some day’’ meant 
the time when the mother’s voice would be silent 
in the grave. A terrible thought to happy chil- 
dren, to whom a mother’s love and mother’s 
care are like the air they breathe, and as neces- 
sary to their well-being. 

Cecile carried her bitter thoughts through all 


A TARLATAN DRESS. 


“You'll be the beauty of the evening, sis,”’ 
cried Mark. “I wish I was going to see you 
take the shine out of them stuck-up Outram 
girls.” 

“Pretty is that pretty does,’’ said Mrs. Red- 
mond, “Don't let your head be turned, Cecile, 
and be sure you come home before twelve, for 
ou ve got to be Up brigiit and early to-morrow.’ 

With her heart throbbing with gratified van- 
ity, Cecile turned to go; but she almost fainted 
when she saw Mr. Rogers standing on the thresh- 
old with a stern, sad look wpon his face. 

“Come into the parlor; T have a few words to 
say to you,” he said to her, ‘No, you needn't 
follow, Mrs, Redmond; my business is with your 
daughter.”’ 

Cecile did not need to ask his business. As if 


: 4 4s in a horrible dream, she saw him draw the fatal 
Then whispered the tempter in her ear,—‘‘And bank-note from his pocket, and heard him tell 


why shouldn't it be yours? You found it, and | how he had traced it to her, and then, with a 
nobody need know a word about it. You can | frantic cry, she fell on her knees before him. 
Oe pearentier your Dome nrg gave yewme “O Mr. Rogers, don’t send me to jail!—for 
dress before he went away this evening. He merey’s sake, don’t send me to jail!” 

won’t get back for a month, and by that time ‘Hush! hush! heanewered. “I'm not going 
the party and dress will be forgotten by every-!t5 follow this up, Cecile, You are bn 
body. You’re the prettiest girl around here, and) that J issues Slide: nek Sie chee Oe Pein 
for once everybody will see it. Think of your] of the kind: besides, I've been iedear Wie. inca 
shabby muslin, and how Myra Clark laughed . : 
last Sunday because it is so old-fashioned. Keep 
the money; nobody will know it.” 

There was no hard struggle against the temp- 
tation in Cecile’s ill-trained mind. Her mother 
often in.eighed against theft, but not on high tell your mother. God knows your life is hard 
moral grounds,—simply because it would entail } enough already, without my increasing the bur- 
loss of some kind, and bring the thief into dis- | den. But don’t you know, my poor child, that 
repute. Cecile certainly went to church, but} i) makes any life harder?” 
she was a heedless listener, and her miserable : 
home-training stifled any aspiration for a better 


her work that morning. She reddened the 
hearth, and sat resting on the rug. Something 
tangled up in the woollen fringe caught her eye. 
She disengaged it, and her heart gave a great 
‘nap ~ “hen she ->w that a five-dolar bill lay in 
her hand. 

“Mr. Rogers dropped it, of course,” she 
thought; “he’s so careless with everything. It’s 
certainly not mother’s, for she never carries 
money about with her, and she hasn’t been in 
this room for a week. When did he lose it, 1} 
wonder? It may have been here for weeks, and 
he’s never missed it. Only to think, if it was 
mine I could have the dress and ribbons, and 
look as well as the other girls.” 





sO 


ever since I've been here, poor, wretched gir), 
and I’ve always thought if temptation came to 
you, you'd have no strength to meet it. I did 
not tell the shopkeeper the circumstances, only 
exchanged another bill for this one. Nor will I 


These unexpected words of kindness touched 
the girl’s heart, and with heavy sobs she bur‘ed 





and higher life. So the struggle, if struggle it 
could be called, soon ended. 

“So James gave you the dress?” said her 
| mother that night. ‘More fool he, to waste his 
| money! Now mind, Cecile, I'm not going to have 

my work slighted for that dress. You shan’t 
| have one minute more than usual to sew on it. 
| “Why, what on earth is old Rogers stumping 
| down stairs again for? Do you want anything, 
| Mr. Rogers?” as the old man appeared at the 
door 

“J only wanted to ask Cecile, Mrs. Redmond, 

if she saw anything of a five-dollar bill in my 
room. It was a little torn, and I had pasted it, 
| and I thought I left it to dry on the table.”’ 
| Cecile’s lips were very dry, and her heart beat 
| furiously, as she answered,— 
| “No, there was nothing on the table.” at home.” 
That's strange. Well, the bill was torn and “Right,” said Mr. Rogers, gravely. ‘You 
| pasted in such a way that there will be no diffi- | take a step in the right direction when you strive 
| eulty in identifying it, and if you haven’t swept | by self-denial to atone for any error, It is your 
it in the fire, it may turn up. I wish you'd look | first lesson, Cecile, and God grant, my child, 
for it to-morrow, Cecile.” | that you may never forget it.”’ 


her face in her hands, 

“O Mr. Rogers,” she cried, with an imploring 
gesture, “I know nothing I ought to know! I'm 
wicked, and I hardly know how I am to grow 
better.”’ 

The good old man talked to her until her be- 
nighted mind began to gather some gleams of 
light. “It is getting late,’’ he said at last. rising. 
“If you are going to the party, it is time you 
were on the way.” 

‘Do you think I would go now,’ she cried, 
passionately, ‘‘with this hateful dress on that 
led me into such evil? O Mr. Rogers, you've 
just been telling me of repentance! Would it be 
repenting to go to a merrymaking decked with 
the wages of sin? No, no, I cannot go; Tll stay 
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She never did. The vears that followed were 
not easy ones to her, but she had learmed into 
what depths a human being can be plunged by 
a passing temptation; and then came the desire 
for strength to resist it. found it 
wione it can be found, and all the crosses and 


She where 
trials of her daily life were met by a sweet pa- 
tience which robbed them of much of their bit- 
terness. 

She told her story to her children many years 
after, and added, 

‘“T have always kept that dress, and flimsy 
and thin as it is, by God’s mercy it has often | 
been as strong as the largest cable to keep me 
Of course I have been at 
times sorely tempted, but the old tarlatan has 


from wrong-doing. 


” 


always been a warning and a blessing. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
AFTER MANY DAYS. 
David Bruce was a young artist in Philadel- 
phia, nearly forty years He painted por- 
traits until he made money enough to take him 
to Rome for two or three years. When he came 
back, he had gained high and just ideas of art, 
and much technical skill. But very few people 
bought pictures forty years ago, and the times 
were as hard as they are now, | 
David, with his mother and sister to support, 
soon found himself without a dollar. 
“Tl have to come to you for work,’’ he 


| 
FO, 





said, 


[ cannot paint pictures worth buying.” 
“Na, na, my lad. 


When ye've got a trade, | 
| 


THE 


and white wild daisies, with here and there a 
joyous song sparrow, in flight, or poised to sing. 

“It is the field where you used to play when 
you were a boy, David!” cried his mother. 

“I know, mother.” 

David had put so much feeling and his tender- 
recollection into the sketch that he felt it 
But the next day he received a 
curt note from the manufacturer, stating that he | 
“could not feel justified in employing him. | 
This design, being the first, was, of course, his | 
property.” 

“So my best work is wasted,’’ said David. 
Several weeks later, he saw in the windows of 
the manufacturer in High Street, paper printed | 
in his design. It sold rapidly. But the truth 
was, the manufacturer chose to employ cheaper 

and inferior workmen. 


est 


must succeed. 


The times began to revive soon after that. 
Young Bruce had a commission to paint the por- 
trait of the mayor, and so became well known, 
Presently, his landscapes were sold. Slowly 
and surely, he went on his way to fortune, car- | 
rying his dear old mother and Jeanie with him; | 
and after a little, a wife and baby were added | 
to the happy household. 

There were one or two little incidents in his | 
after life which I wish to recall. | 

Many years after he had gained fame and 
prosperity, he visited a brother artist of yet 
higher standing than his own, who lived in a| 
bleak district of New England. His host had 
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clearings, he was one day walking with the own- | 
er of a beautifui seat, through a little grove, out | 
of which all the under-brush had been cleared, 

paths had been nicely cut and gravelled, and the | 
rocks with Suddenly he | 
stopped, lifted up his hands and exclaimed, “This 

I like; this is Nature,—with her hair combed.’ ”’ 


covered wood bine. 


+r — 
TRUTH. 


There Danger dwells where dwells not Truth; 
Nor gold, nor gems, nor rosy youth, 
Shall friendly be, when she hath fled: 
The soul that knows her not is dead. 
- +> — 
For the Companion. 


THE DREAM OF LITTLE BUTTONS. 
By Alma. 

He went out one day ina fancy suit which had 
been given him, and which glittered with bright 
brass buttons. From that day his fate 
sealed,—from that day his comrades of the alley | 
called him ‘Buttons.’ 





was 


The grim woman who seldom knew what u 
derness was, either in her own heart or the , 
duct of others, stooped down and kissed lit: 
Buttons, which so astonished the boy that 
sat stock-still for several seconds. The ki<s 
might have been really for dead little Patsy, } or 
her heart grew human for a little while afte: 
had received it. 

I have said before that little Buttons was us g 
to being kicked about from morning til! nig 
and so he was, and he didn’t mind it mucl) til] 
that same day, late in the afternoon, the druik- 
en father, for some trifling matter, kicked }iitle 
Buttons from the top of the long staircase. 

Down he rolled, from the landing to the yery 
bottom of the steep and perilous flight, anid as 
he lay on the floor looking so white and pitify 
the tenants of the lower rooms gathered alout 
him, and declared unanimously that his fate 
was a brute. 

There was no help for it, however; little But- 
tons was killed as surely as if he had died that 


He was a rosy specimen of dirty humanity. | minute, instead of lingering three days in the 


Children seldom thrive in the midst of all the | 
worst elements, human and spiritual, that can 


| possibly be gathered about them; but little But- 


tons set every calculation at defiance. He was 
healthy, hearty, good-tempered and happy; yet 
his father was a drunkard, and his mother quite 
as bad in her way. 

Little Buttons seldom appeared among his 
young companions without a bruise that showed 


but one child, a boy of about eleven, who was | conspicuously upon his bright and open counte- 
bitterly enough, to his uncle Ben, who was a CU | carried into the parlor by two men, seated in an | nance; in fact, he was literally kicked and cuffed 
penter, ‘Lean drive a nail and handle a saw if easy chair, He was worn to a shadow, but his | through life sufficiently to make him hate the 


face was full of sensitive feeling. 
‘*My boy has been an invalid from his cradle,” 


| likeness of man; and yet once out among the 
| miserable little wretches who were his playfel- 


stick till’t,”’ said the hard-faced old Scotchman. | his father said. ‘For months in the year, he is | lows, a merrier little urchin could not be found. 


“Though IT could wish ye hed a decenter one! | 
my own, for example.”’ 

So young Bruce contented himself with a diet | 
of black-bread and milk, to give his mother and | 
little Jeanie a full share of provisions. 

Matters were fast coming to an extvomity. | 
There was little but bread and water in the 
larder for anybody, when David received an 
offer of of 
paper, who was in need of new desi; 


work from a manufacturer wall- 


ns. 





His Uncle Ben brought the man to see him, 
Mr. Jenk- 
My nephew has 
been for years learnin’ his trade in the capitals 
of Europe,” turning to the manufacturer, a red, 
pudgy little man. ‘*Ye'll tind he’s fitted him- 
self to design your paper to your satisfaction.” 
“Why, David, red with rage, | 
“Pin not a dauber of signs and wall-paper! I 
paint lindscapes, 
“Ye're a fule!” 
you 


“Here's a rare chance for ye, lad. 
ins will pay ye well nae doot. 


uncle,” cried 


great historical pictures.’* 


“Have 
Luek at 


whispered his uncle. 
a mind yer mither shall starve? 
her thin cheeks yonner.”’ 

David glanced into the other room. He was 
very civil to his visitor after that, though secret- 
ly he gnashed his teeth with mortification 

“You must put your best touches on, Bruce,” 
sitid the manufacturer, “Tm not easily pleased. 
I never pay for the first design, but if Lapprove 
it, Pll be a liberal patron.” 

“LT imagine you'll be satistied,” said David, 
loftily, 

The next day the carpenter came to see how 
the work progressed. ‘“There are half-a-dozen 
designs. Tdashed them off this morning,’ said 
David, indifferently. 

Ben looked over them through his spectacles. 

“Tin no judge of sueh matters, 
good, David?” 


Are these 


“Good enough,”” 

“Ts it the best ye can do?” 

“Certainly not. Do you think I'd put my best 
work on wall-paper? Did [I go to Rome for 
that?” 

*“Dinna ye mind the gude Book says, ‘What- 
soever thy hand tindeth to do, do it with thy 
"? Naw, 
Sawtree,” 
the 


might there's my journeyman, Jock 


laying the papers carefully in a pile 
on table, “Jock says to me this mornin’, 
‘Ben,’ says he, ‘why d’ye plane off the top 


planks of the poreh as smooth as the bottom? 


It's a wasting of time,” says he. ‘Nobody'd 
know if vou slighted them.’ ‘Jock,’ says I, ‘/'d 
know,’ o 

David looked at the old) man a minute, and 


then he gathered up the designs and threw them 
in the fire. “You're a better artist than 1," he 
said. 

“Lknow naething aboot art, but I know what's 
honest,”” said Ben. 

David spent the rest of the day ona design. 
It was the best he could do. In the evening he 
showed it to his mother and Jeanie. 


“My idea is the paper of a chamber, in which | 


the occupant, waking from sleep, shall have a 
glimpse of the field outside,”’ 

The ground of the design was the pale blue of 
the air, against which waved long fine grasses 


| to his mother by the hour. 


not able to leave his bed.”’ 

Bruce, during his stay, became much attached 
to the little fellow. One day his father said to 
him,— 

“This month of August is Charley’s one 
glimpse of freedom. During the fall and win- 
ter, he never leaves his room, and is not able to 
read, to amuse himself with toys, or even to 
listen to music. By the way, I found a rare 


pleasure for him last winter, most unexpectedly, | 


in an old-fashioned wall-paper, of a singular de- 
sign of leaves, wild flowers, and birds flying here 
and there in the summer light. He used to lie 
and look at it with real delight. ‘It just takes 
we right out of doors, papa,’ he said; and he 
would fancy stories about the birds and tell them 
There is really re- 
markable artistic merit in the paper. I should 
like you to look at it.’’ 

“T should be glad to see it,’’ said Mr. Bruce, 
who was troubled just then by some far-off 
memories. 

When he carried little Charley into the cham- 
ber after awhile, and heard him explain his 
“winter garden,’’ his pale face reddening with 
pleasure, the tears came to Bruce’s eyes. 

Five years later, in looking over a Western 
newspaper, Bruce found this paragraph: 

“By the confession of Jim Budd, last week, 
just before meeting his fate on the gallows, it 
was proved, as our readers will remember, that 
Osear Arnold was innocent of the crime of forg- 
ery, for which he was sentenced five years ago. 
Arnold was an old man, a farmer, whose life had 
always been inoffensive before his trial. His 
pardon was sent at once to the prison, but ar- 
rived just too late. The old man had died the 
day before. He had been confined to his cell for 


months, and some kindly soul had covered the | 
walls with a cool, summery paper, with birds 


flying here and there through the grass. 


The 
prisoner, as his mind failed, took as great delight 


in these pictured walls as a child, faneying him- | 


self, poor fellow, free and in his own fields 
again.” 

Not long afterwards, Brucé passed through 
the city where Arnold had been confined, and 
visited the prison. The wife of the jailer told 
him the whole pathetie story, and showed him 


the white daisies and song-sparrows on the wall. 


“He fancied himself out of doors among them, | 


poor soul,” she said, ‘and so died calm and 
The Lord put it into the heart of some- 
body to paint that paper, I think. I wish the 
designer could know the good it has done.”’ 
Bruce stood in the cell, himself a gray-haired 
man, looking at the work of his youth; and he 
thanked God for every stroke which had made 
wild tlowers or birds more real or true. 


happy. 


pays the worker, soon or late.”’ 
| ho work had ever paid him as this had done. 


so 


A COUNTRYMAN once saw ‘Nature to advan- | 
tage dressed by Art,’’ and thus expressed his 


gratification: 


“Fresh from the magnificent woods and rough 


He re- 
membered old Ben's motto, ‘Good work always 
But he thought 


He was round and rugged, too, in spite of the 
| meagre crusts he got, and the many times he 
| went to bed, or rather to his straw, empty and 
| hungry. 

| ‘Here comes little Buttons!’ was the ery 
| that hailed him out of doors; and ‘‘Here, blast 
| yer eves!’’ or worse, was the greeting he re- 
| ceived at home. 

One day Buttons declared that he had been 
| dreaming of angels. He had been allowed to go 
to a mission Sabbath school a few times, and 
possibly there had heard of such beings. 

“As if vou knowed what angels is!”’ 
maternal response. 

“No, 1 don’t,’’ said Buttons, thoughtfully: 
‘nobody never tuld me much about ’em, but I did 
| see’emin my dream, It was a shining place, and 
I looked in the great gate at 





was the 


| lots of young ones, 


nasty court like this one. And I wanted to go 
jand play with ’em, but I was afraid every mo- 
| ment some one would ery out, ‘Oh, there’s But- 
| tons!’ But they didn’t. 

“Then there come music, just as soft, and 
then a little mite of a gal, with some flowers in 
| her hand, come up to me and cried out, “That’s 
|}my Willie.—my brother Willie! He has come 
| to play with me. Oh, I’ve been here such a long, 
long time, and I know ali about it!’”’ 

“A little gal, eh?’ and the mother 
the half-loaf she was ertting. ‘What did she 
| look like?”’ 
| “That's what I dreamed. She was han’some, 
| with little gold curls and blue eyes, and skin as 
white—as white as the frost on the window,” 
shivered little Buttons, as he caught sight of his 
| simile, 
| “Oh,’’? moaned the woman, bowing her head 
on her hands, ‘“‘little Patsy, little Patsy!’ 

“Yes, yes: but I didn’t know her one bit.” 

‘*‘No, no; she went years ago, before ever you 
came.”’ 

‘Where did she go?” asked little Buttons. 
“To heaven, I hope; I wanted her to. 
was too pretty and good for this horrid world, 
and T prayed once that if she’d got to come up 
and live as I had to, the good God would take 

her, and He did,—He did!” 

“T wonder if He wouldn't take 
mured little Buttons. 
now, I'd like to go right away. 
get there?” 

The woman wiped her eyes and looked at the 
boy. 





She 


me,’’ mur- 


How do you 


emnl 
“You've got to die first.” 





and almost soleless shoe. ‘*Well, can’t I die?’ 
“No, no!’ half-shrieked the woman. 


fort I have? 
| she went.”” 


“if 'm a 


if there was any other way.” 


es the flowers, and nary a bit of mud, nor a| 


let fall | 


“If that’s where she lives | 


A new tenderness had got in them some- | 
way, as she answered, in a dry voice and sol- | 


“What 
do you want to die for, when you're all the com- 
You're a boy, and can fight your | 
way; she was a little tender gal, and I'm glad | 


comfort to you, then,” said little | 


Buttons, still slowly, “Is’pose I'd ought to ruther | Fagle Lakes, went to fishing,—through holes 
not die: but I'd like to see that place, anyhow, 


most terrible agony. 

If ever there was a heartbroken woman, it 
was the mother of little Buttons, for she did 
love the boy despite her savage, disappointed 
nature. All the time she held him in her arms, 
with a look on her poor white face no pen could 
describe, singing, or rather moaning, to him be- 
tween set teeth, and with eyes dry and shining, 

Just once little Buttons spoke, and that was 
when the life was ebbing out fast. With 2 con- 
| vulsive effort he lifted himself on his mother’s 
| shoulder, and with eyes in which heaven itself 
| was reflected, and a laugh that sounded like 
music, he exclaimed, like one transported,— 

“O mother, mother, she’s come down here! 
O mother, I am going to the garden! Patsy has 
come for me!” 

And so little Buttons cuddled down and died, 
his last breath a triumph rather than a strug- 
gle, it was drawn in such great joy. 


——__—_+@>— 


For the Companion. 


IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Six CHAPTERS.—Cuap. VI. 
By C. A. Stephens, 
Catching Trout by Torchlight. 

There’s nothing like advertising, provided you 
have something to sell that people want. The 
prompt responses to our advertisements of the pan 
| ther kittens and moose calves taught us this, and 
also led us to a new enterprise, which resulted in 
setting us on our feet, as the saying is. 

For a number of years, certain hunters and 
| “guides” about Moosehead and Chamberlain Lakes 
| had been doing a snug little business at catching 
| trout in March and April, and packing them in ice 
| for the Boston market. 

| The speckled beauties of our Maine rivers and 
| lakes range in weight from half a pound to three 
|and four pounds each. Some 
weighing eight, and even ten, pounds. But the av- 
erage weight is about two pounds. No fish com 
mands a higher price than these trout, and our 
Moosehead fishermen generally received {rom sev- 
enty-five cents to a dollar per pound, so greatly were 
they esteemed at the first-class city hotels. 

Ed, Vet and I had learned these facts, and we 
concluded that we could make money at this hind 
of fishing as well as other people. The Moosehead 
fishermen did not advertise, but simply forwarded 
their trout to men with whom they chanced to lt 
acquainted. We determined to bring the great 
agent of advertising to bear on the business. 

This was in the next February after we had caught 





have been taken 


the moose calves, and read the first book of the 
Eneid with the young priest, Theodore Gouier 
We had now nearly finished the second book, in 
which ‘Eneas relates the destruction of Troy. 

Fifteen lines per day was about all we could man- 
age to translate as yet, for we labored under the dis- 
| advantage of very imperfect instruction, or rather 
no instruction, at the outset. But we had set om 
| minds to read the necessary six books, come what 
would. Then we meant to take Greek. 

Meanwhile, we resolved to earn in some way the 
money necessary to pay our expenses at college- 
when fitted. Early in February, we sent an alive! 
tisement of trout from Maine for sale, to both the 
New York Herald and the Boston Adrertiser. 

Before the first day of March, we had reevive 
over fifty letters,—inquiries and orders for fish. I! 
would have taken more than two thousand pounds 
of trout to have supplied what was ordered in that 
| month. 

We were astonished at this result. We coull ne 

| more supply the demand than we could have sup- 





“Oh!” and little Buttons kicked his stringless | p}jed Vesuvius with raw material for its clinkers! 


I do not believe that three boys ever felt them- 
selves in sucha fix before, or were ever more puz- 
zled to know what to do, than were we. We had 
“caught an elephant,” sure enough, and didn't 
know what to do with him. 

However, we fell to work valiantly. We hired 
| all the French and Indian boys round the ‘He ud,’ 
and taking the whole crew over to Chamberlain and 





| the ice. We fished on both lakes, and in the river 
| connecting them. 
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But this fishing is uncertain business, at best; 
though we caught in all between five and six hun- 
dred pounds that spring. We had great difficulty 
in getting live bait,—shiners,—and had to use meat 
for the most part, which is not nearly so attractive 
to the fish. 

We filled the first fourteen orders in part,—six in 
Boston, and eight in New York City,—and then 
wrote to all the others, stating the reason of our 
failure to supply. But we were able to refer many 
of them to the Moosehead fishermen, and thereby 
gained the good-will of the latter. 

The experiment proved to us that a handsome 
amount of money was to be made every spring, if 
we could only catch the trout. How to catch the 
trout in large numbers, therefore, became the prob- 
lem on which we taxed our brains. 

We thought of going into breeding trout in some 
small pond, But it would be three or four years 
before the young fish would be fit for the table. 
Furthermore, they would require to be constantly 
fel. So we gave up that idea. 

But there were thousands on thousands of trout, 
ready grown, in the lakes and streams which form 
the Allequash head- 
waters. If we could 
contrive 
plan to catch these 
by the thousand 
weight, our fortunes 
would be made. 

This was the prob- 
lem which mixed it- 
self up that summer 
with the third book 
of the .Eneid and 
the story of Dido. 
No practical solution 
of it had presented 
itself as late as the 
last days of June; 
when we set off for 
the lower Allequash to cut and stack hay again. 

Going down Umsaskis Lake, we had the wind very 
fresh from the south. As we drew towards the foot 
of the lake, the white caps rose so frisky, and the 
breakers beat so fiercely on the rocks in the throat 
of the neck, or strait, which here turns round to the 
east to open into Allequash, or Long Lake, that we 


only some 


were afraid our “peerog”’ would not weather it, and | 


so we tacked into a little cove round a sandy point on 
the west shore. The gale increasing, we dared not 
go on to Long Lake, and so camped there for the 
night. 

This cove extended back for six or eight rods, but 
was narrow, being, in fact, the mouth of a sluggish 
brook which here made in from the northwest, 
through a ecopse of alder and willow, having banks 
of vivid yellow earth. 

We had not known of this brook before. So, after 
getting supper, we started to follow it up a little 
way. Not more than sixty rods from the lake, it 
opened into a pretty little pond, of perhaps two 
acres extent. One side of this pond was sandy and 
covered with boulders, while the other was muddy; 
and the pond itself was quite deep. There were fish 
in it. We could see them rise for flies. And there 
were plenty of small trout in the sluggish brook. 

“Wouldn't this make a fine pond for breeding 
trout?” Ed exclaimed. 

“Ib... breeding them will take such a long while,” 
sighed Vet. 

That night, or rather in the morning, as we were 
getting breakfast, Ed said he had dreamed that we 
killed a moose here, cut it up into little serids, and 
called all the trout in both lakes to us by throwing 
these into the water, 

Vet langhed,—but presently said that if we could 
lure the trout into this little cove and then drive 
them up the brook, into the pond, we could keep 
them there till spring. 

Some years before, I had gone fishing, one night, 
on Ripogenus Lake, with an old hunter named 
Barket. The way Barket caught trout at night was 
by putting a pitchwood torch in a split stick, and 
thrusting it out over the stern of his canoe, close 
down to the water. The trout—great glossy beauties 
—would rise to the light of the torch. While I pad- 
dled, Barket sat in the stern with a spear, and would 
take them as they rose. I saw not less than fifty big 
trout rise to that toreh at once, and they would fol- 
low the canoe till seared off by the spear. 

This plan of luring trout flashed into my mind 
while Ed and Vet were talking. I told them about 
it; and we agreed to try it that night on the lake. 

We spent the day looking around and deciding on 
the proper spots to put up sliding weirs to hold the 
trout we might lure into the cove. For it would be 
Necessary to have one in the brook and one at the 
mouth of the cove. 

An old pitehwood pine stump, which had floated 
ashore, furnished us the material for alight. We 
eut this into billets,and as soon as it had grown 
dark, put out into the lake and lighted a torch, 
Which Vet held out over the stern of the peerog. 
In this way we cruised along the east shore fora 
mile or more, without seeing a fish, though the 
bright blaze often revealed the bottom of the lake, 


While thus eagerly scanning the water for trout, 
we unexpectedly attracted game of a different sort; 
for, as we rounded the point to turn into the great 
bay on the east side of the lake, a cracking of brush 
on shore revealed the presence of some large animal. 

We instantly stopped paddling. and let the boat 
drift in towards the 


shore. A moment after we 


heard a earibou “blow.” and had a glimpse of the | established ourselves there. 


aniinal as it dashed away. 


LURING TROUT 


| If the peerog had been shaded and disguised with | 


boughs, we might have shot the caribou, beyond a 
doubt, and the incident suggested the idea of hunt- 
| ing deer by torehlight. | 

“Who knows but that we could shoot caribou and 
moose enough to feed our trout on?” said Vet. 





















BY TORCHLIGHT. 


“Wait till we catch the trout!’ laughed Ed. For | 
as yet we had not seen a fish rise to the light. 

But the trout of these lakes roam about in schools. 
As we were crossing over, we ran into one of these, 
and instantly the water seemed alive with the fish. | 
They rose within a foot of the torch, their speckled 
| sides flashing in the light, and literally swarmed | 
after us as we bore slowly down towards the cove. 
| They snapped eagerly at little bits of pork which | 

Ed cut up and tossed out, and some even followed 
us into the cove. 


But as this was merely 
ment, we did not try to capture them. 
Next day, we fell to work on our weirs, building | 
out two jetties of logs from each shore of the cove, 
leaving a space between the two eight feet wide. In | 
this gap we hune a sliding weir. closely woven of | 
| withes, and made to rest on the bottom when shut | 
|down. A similar weir was set in the brook, twenty 


| rods above the cove. 


Our scheme was to lure the trout in through the | 
| gap by torchlight, and then shut the weir. The | 
| weir in the brook could then be opened, and the | 
| trout driven up into the pond. There we meant to 
keep them and feed them. 
We were two days building our weirs, and we 
| worked hard, for we built them strong and durable. 
Eagerly, then, and with some little anxiety, Ed 
and I put out into the lake at nightfall, with torches, 
| to lure in the trout, Vet being stationed on the jetty, 
| to close the weir when we came in through the gap. | 
We had no great success that first night. But the 
next evening, just as we put off, we ran into a school, 
seemingly coming up through the neck from Long 
Lake. In an instant they set the water boiling 
| round the stern of the peerog. We turned quickly 
| back, and gently peddline. ren into the cove, and | 
followed 
through the gap | 
by at least sev- 
enty great shin- | 


were 









ing beauties. | 


TROUT-TRAPPING. 
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| nothing worse. 


an experi- | 
| 


But trout are moody creatures. Sometimes a 
week would pass with very little success. Then, on 
some particular night, they would rise to our torches 
as if by magic, and fairly swarm after the boat into 


| the cove. 


Before many weeks we had our pond alive with 


them. And then began the less easy task of feeding 
them. We had to turn hunters in good earnest, for 


they proved exceedingly voracious, and if not fairly 
supplied, we were afraid they would devour each 
other. 

We practised fire-hunting, round both lakes, for 
caribou and moose, and shot unnumbered hedge- 
hogs and hares. With a jig-hook, we captured a 
great number of “lakers,” or togue,—a large slug- 
gish fish, weighing from ten to thirty pounds, which 
are quite common in these lakes. 
the very best of trout food. 

After the cold weather came, we fed the trout 
through holes cut in the ice. 


These togue made 


All through the win- 
ter, we were kept very busy hunting, to supply them 
with food. 

As it drew towards the Ist of March, we again ad- 
vertised our stock of speckled beauties, pretty sure 
this time that we could supply the demand. We 
wrote to all our former customers, and to all those 
who had written for trout, assuring them that now 
we were ready. 

Vet established himself at the Head of Suncook, 
to attend to orders. Ed and I remained at our fish- 
pond. When orders came, Vet was to send over 
French and Indian boys, on raquettes, with hand- 
sleds having broad shoes, to haul the trout up the 
lakes on the ice. 

Orders soon came, thick and fast. Ed and I caught 
out the trout through holes cut in the ice of the 
pond. We had only to delay their usual breakfast a 
little, when they would bite as fast as we could pull 
them out. 

Our hand-sled boys could draw about a hundred 
pounds at a load. The trip took two days,—thirty 
miles each day. We paid them three dollars per 
trip, and kept five of them going at once. They were 
tough, wiry fellows. 

Were I to state the number of pounds of trout 
which we sent off that spring, during March and 
April, I fear I should be accused of boasting,—if 
It will be sufficient to say that we 
realized what to us was a large sum of money. It 
set us on our feet, and gave us such a start, indeed, 
that in good time, we all entered college, with a 
fair prospect of paying our way through. 

aad 
THE FARM. 
God bless the farm, the dear old farm, 
God bless it every rood, 
Where willing hearts and sturdy arms 
Can earn an honest livelihood, 


And from the coarse and fertile soil 
Win back a recompense from toil. 


———-—— + >-- - — 
For the Companion. 
MASTODONS AND MAMMOTHS. 


One sultry afternoon in August, 1845, some farm 
hands who were digging muck, or marl, in a swamp 
upon the estate of Mr. Nathaniel Brewster, in New- 
burgh, Orange County, N. Y., as they thrust down 
their spades, came upon something hard, like a 
rock. They prodded it doubtfully, for it seemed 
improbable that a rock should be in the midst of a 
soft bed of muck. 

“Tt’s an old log,” said one. 

“No,” said another, “it’s too hard. 
it’s a bone.”’ 

They scraped off the muck, and partially exposed 
a huge bony mass, in which were the sockets of two 
enormous eyes. Not a little astonished, the men 
stared at the strange object with a feeling akin to 
awe. 


More likely 


“It's the skull of an Injun giant,” exclaimed one, 
“and this is his grave!” 

They got out of the pit, and the smoky sun being 
now about to set, they went home and told Mr. 
Brewster that they 
had dug outa giant’s 
skull. 

The statement pro- 
duced = some merri- 
ment at their expense. 
Having some curiosi- 
ty to see what the men 
had really found, Mr. 
Brewster and his son- 
in-law, Mr. George C. 
Weeks, went to the 
muck-pit early the fol 
lowing morning, 
where 


they at once 
saw that, if not the 
skull of an Indian 


giant, it was certainly 
that of some gigantic 
animal, at present un- 
known to man. 
Grasping a shovel, 


151 


two pieces, the butt remaining in its socket, but the 
point sticking fast in its marly bed. 

Continuing the search, the bones of the vertebra 
and the long ribs were found; and after these, the 
broad shoulder-blade; and deeper in the marl, the 
enormous femurs, or thigh-bones. 

So carefully, in fact, was the process of exhuma- 
tion conducted, that every bone of the skeleton was 
found except the phalanges, or “‘toe-bones,” of the 
left hind foot. 

Within the arched cavity formed by the ribs, was 
amass of five or six bushels of broken and crushed 
twigs, of willow, maple and fir, intermixed with 
what seemed to have been leaves and grass. This 
was, no doubt, the mastodon’s last dinner. 

It is likely that the gigantic creature had ventured 
into the swamp for water, and became “mired” in 
the muck. 





It would seem that many of these huge 
and ponderous brutes found their graves in such 
swamps. The weight of this mastodon, when living, 
has been estimated at twenty thousand pounds, 

The skeleton was exhibited in several cities and 
towns, both in New York and New England. At 
length it was purchased by Dr. John C. Warren, a 
Boston physician and naturalist, who wrote a work, 
accurately describing it, and afterwards erected a 
building of stone and iron on Chestnut Street, to 
| secure its safe preservation, It was there that the 
writer saw it a few days since. 

Close beside it stands the skeleton of the old ele- 
phant, “Pizarro,” which seems that of a pigmy be- 
side its mighty kinsman of old days. [I subjoin a 
| few measurements of this mastodon. Measurements 
| of the skeleton, however, give but a poor idea of the 
size and grandeur of the living animal. 

The height is about twelve feet. The length of 
the body and head is seventeen feet; that of its tail 
not far from seven feet. The tusks are each eleven 
| feet long, and the trunk is presumed to have been 
at least ten feet andahalf. The entire length of 
the animal must, therefore, have been upwards of 
thirty-three feet. 

This is the most perfect skeleton of the mastodon 
| giganteus that has been found; and 1 may add that 
the “Warren Museum,” or, as it is commonly ealled, 
“the Mastodon’s House,” is well worth a visit, not 
only to see the mastodon, but for the many other 
interesting objects and curiosities which it contains. 

The remains of many mastodons have been, from 
time to time, discovered the Middle 
States and the West. New Jersey, and especially 
| the valley of the Delaware River, seems to have 
been a favorite locality with these colossal animals. 
The skeleton in the Natural History Room at Har- 
vard College was exhumed from a “pond-hole” near 
Hackettstown, N. J. The place was on the farm of 
a Mr. Abraham Ayers. 


throughout 


Mr. Ayers, like Mr. Brewster, was digging muck 
for manure, and had drained this small bog for that 
purpose. In the muck, within a space searcely a 

hundred feet by seventy-five, the skeletons of four 
mastodons were discovered, of which the Cambridge 
skeleton is the largest. 

One of these four skeletons was that of a quarter- 
grown calf, which may have followed its mother 
into the bog. 

The mastodon at one time probably inhabited the 
whole American continent, but at how remote a pe- 
riod of time is not known. The condition of the 
skeleton found at indicates that the 
bones could not have been lying there for more than 

| four or five hundred years, at most. 


Newburgh 


From five hun- 
dred to a thousand years ago, herds of mastodons 
were no doubt common on the 
throughout the West. 


Delaware, and 


The name mastodon is from two Greek words, 
mastos and odons, and signifies nipple -tooth, or 
tooth having mammillated eminences on its grind- 
ing surfaces. 

In Europe and Asia, the animal which there cor- 
responds with the mastodon in America is more 
| commonly termed the mammoth, a word of Tartaric 
| origin, signifying ‘of the earth.” 

The European and Asiatic mammoth, though be- 
longing to the same family of animals, differs some- 
what anatomically, and particularly in its teeth, 
from the American species. Its bones are found 
throughout Europe and in the British Isles. Sibe- 
ria, even, was one of its favorite habitats. Unlike 
the African and East Indian elephants, the more 
northern mammoth was clad in a thick coat of woolly 
hair. 

When, during the Middle Ages, the bones and 
tusks of a mammoth were found in Europe, they 
were commonly believed to be those of elephants 
used in the armies of Hannibal, or in the Roman 
armies. This was before the science of comparative 
anatomy had made much progress. Often, when 
the huge bones were found without the tusks, they 
were rumored to be those of giants; and strange, 
enormous skeletons were constructed from them. 

Some mammoth bones found near the city of Ta- 
lermo were put together, and estimated to be those 
of a man, whose height must have heen nearly four 
hundred feet! It was gravely declare] that he must 
have been one of the terrible Cyclops of ancient tra- 


| When Vet shut the weir, they fairly made the lit- | young Weeks jumped into the pit, and with the help | dition, “most probably the one-eyed Polyphemus 


tle cove seethe as they tore about, trying in vain to 
escape. 


| 


| or sixty dollars. 

| rate before. 

| On opening the weir in the brook, the most of the 

| trout ran up into the pond of their own accord. 

| 
We built a permanent camp near the cove, and 

We were ont, now, 

| every good night, with our torches. 


of the workmen, soon cleared away the black dirt 


We were wild with excitement, for they | from the skull and unearthed two long white tusks. | 
even where the water was ten or twelve feet deep. | were a valuable prize. Five minutes’ paddling in | 


While digging for muck, they had, by chance, 


larger than those which walk the earth to-day. 
Shears-poles were set up over the pit, and a tackle 
procured. Meantime, not less than a hundred per- 


their resting-place. In the act of raising, however, 


one tusk broke, about midway of its length, into 


whom Ulysses met in his wanderings.” 
During the last twenty-five years, much interest 
| has attached to the discovery of mammoth remains 


| the peerog had captured trout worth in market fifty | stumbled upon the “grave” of a mastodon giganteus, | in Siberia. Herds of these huge unwieldy creatures 
We had never made money at that | an animal of the elephant faimily, but immensely | seem, not very many centuries ago, to have found 


Northern Asia a congenial home; and in the de/tas 
and mud flats at the mouths of the great rivers, 
Obi, Venisei, Lena, and Indigirka, and upen the 


This great “catch” settled the question for us. | sons had collected, and amidst great excitement, the shores of the outlying islands, there are what seem 
massive skull and unwieldy tusks were raised from 


to be almost exhaustless deposits of their bones and 
tnske 


| Vessels are now constantly employed in trans- 


| 
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porting fossil ivory from these Northern de-| case low and narrow; but the trunk and mouth | the Atlantic, and they are fully occupied day and 


posits, and a large and lucrative trade has grown | 
up init. Many a fine set of chess-men and bil- | 
liard-balls are from the tusks or teeth of these | 
old-time monsters. 

The Russian Government, which has control of 
all this vast region, selects aud preserves for it- | 





self the choicest and most remarkable speci- | 


mens found, In the Imperial Masecum at me 
Petersburg, there is the finest collection of mam- | 
moth remains in the 

world, 


In Siberia, it some- 
times happened that 
mammoths crossing 
the frozen bogs and 
swamps would break 
through and be = en- 
gulfed alive in the 
mud; and so cold was 
the climate that when 
once frozen in, they 
remained in an almost 
perfect state of pres- 
ervation, 

Freshets, or the 
changing courses of 
the rivers, have occa- 
sionally washed out 
these “monster mum- 


Packs of 
wolves and groups of 


mies, 


bears have, in several 
instances, been 
prised feasting on the 

flesh of disinterred mammoths; and in the year | 
1846, the entire carcass of a mammoth was dis- | 
covered by an engineer named Beckendorff, who 


| 
| 


sur- 


was exploring the course of the Indigirka, in 
northeastern Siberia. 

The summer of that year was a very hot one, 
and the frozen marshes or bogs that cover most | 
of the surface of the country were thawed to a| 
considerable depth, so that, as Beckendorff sailed | 
slowly up the Indighirka in a small iron vessel, he | 
saw the river swollen and overflowing the sur- 
rounding districts, and sceming to him like a 
wide sea of dirty brown water, in which masses 


of logwood, washed out of the thawing marshes, | 
were drifting down to the ocean, 

Ile noticed what he took for a mass of this | 
driftwood, rising and falling on the water at! 
some distance from his little steamer; buta hunt- | 
erin the exploring party declared it was a car- | 


It sank as he called at- | 


again close to the boat. 


cass of some animal. 
tention to it, but rose 

“A black, wiant -like says | 
Beckendorif, “was thrust out of the water: and | 


horrible, miss,” 
we beheld a colossal clephant’s head, armed with 


mighty tusks, with its long trunk moving in the | 


| York last month at the residence of Mr. Cyrus 


were much larger. ‘Tle teeth were very power- 
ful. Our elephant is an awkward animal; but 
compared with this mammoth, it is an Arabian | 
steed to a coarse, ugly dray-horse. | 

‘The bad smell of the body warned us to save 
what we could, and the swelling flood, too, bade | 
us hasten. But I had the stomach separated, | 
and brought on one side. It was well filled, | 
and the contents instructive and well preserved. | 


| 
| 
| 





MASTODON GIGANTEUS. 


The principal were young shoots of the fir and 
pine; « quantity of young fir-cones, in a chewed 
state, were also mixed with the cones.’’ 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
- +e — 
OCEAN TELEGRAPHS. 
An interesting meeting took place in New 


W. Field. It was held exactly twenty-five years 
after the signing of the first agreement that re- 
sulted in the laying of the telegraph cable across 
the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, 

The meeting was held in the same house and 
in the same room in which the agreement was 
signed; the very table used at that time was 
there, and so were four of the five gentlemen 
vho took part in the formation of the first At- 
lantic telegraph company a quarter of a century 


ago. 





When Mr. Field and his associates took that | 
step, ocean telegraphs were not unknown, but | 
their project seemed impracticable to almost 
every one. 

Mr. Morse, the inventor of the magnetic tele- 


. . oo 
graph, laid a wire under water from Governor's 


night in the sending of despatches. Science has 
aided greatly in the working of these lines, which 
could not possibly be used as are ordinary land 
lines. 

As has been said, there were a few short lines 
of ocean telegraph in 1854, but in length they did 
not probably exceed five hundred miles. - Now 
there are more than seventy thousand miles, All 
the continents are connected. Even Australia 
has been brought within speaking distance. In- 
dia is so connected by telegraph with London, 
that hardly any possible alliance of enemies of 
Great Britain could cut the line of communica- 
tion. 

Early news from South Africa is obtained 
from vessels touching at the Island of Madeira, 
whence there is a cable to Lisbon in Portugal. 
Cuban news comes to us every day by a cable. 
In fact, there is scarcely any considerable part 
of the inhabited world where trade has been es- 
tablished, or colonies have been settled, that has 
not been brought within the circle of telegraphic 
communication. 

At the New York meeting Mr. Field referred 
to another extension of the system, which will 
probably soon be effected. The King of the 
Sandwich Islands has granted to him the right 
to lay a cable to some island of his kingdom. 

This wil. be the first link in a chain which will 
bridge the Pacifie as well as the Atlantic, and 
complete the telegraphic belt around the world. 

+o, - 
“RISE, SAID THE MASTER.” 
“Rise, said the Master, come unto the feast.” 
She heard, and came with willing feet; 
But thinking it not otherwise than meet 
For such a bidding to put on her best, 
She hath gone from us for a few short hours 
Into her bridal chamber, there to await 
The unfolding of the palace gate 
That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 
We have not seen her yet, but we have been 
Full often to her chamber door, and oft 
Have listened at the postern green, 
And laid fresh flowers and whispered low and soft; 
But she kath made no answer, and the day 
From the clear west fades fast away. 
ee a 
CO-OPERATION. 

By co-operation, as the term is now used, is 
meant an association of persons for establishing 
and keeping a store, in which its members pur- 


| chase their supplies, and the profits of which are 


also divided among them. 
For many years it has been thought practica- 


ble to set up such stores, and thus to enable the 


| poorer classes both to obtain their goods cheaper 
jand better than at the ordinary stores, and to 


have a distinct interest in the business to which 
they thus contributed, 

The first successful attempt to do this was be- 
gun atthe large manufacturing town of Roch- 


}dale, in England, the home of John Bright, 


about thirty years ago. A poor weaver, who 


water in an unearthly manner, as though seek- | Island in New York harbor to the main land as | found that his and his fellow-workmen’s house- 


ing for something lost therein, Breathless with 
beheld the hardly 
twelve feet from me, with his half-open eves yet 


astonishment, 1 monster, 


showing the whites ”’ 
The body To take 
permanent possession of it was impossible; but 


was secured with a rope. 
Beeckendorft, note-book in hand, made a rapid 
exiunination of it; and 
the best 


descriptions extant of 


this is one of 


the mammoth, a de- 
scription well 


with all 


nyvreeing 
previous and 
subsequent information 
as to the appearance of 
the animal. 

“Picture to yourself,” 
he says in his narra- 
tive, “an elephant with 
a body with 
thick fur, about thirteen 
feet in height and tifteen 
in length, 
fect 
outwards — at 


covered 


with tusks 


eight long and 
eurving 
their ends, a stout trank 
of six feet in length, 
colossal limbs of a foot and a half in thickness, 
and a tail naked up to the end, 
ered with thick tufty hair 

“The animal was fat and well-grown: death 
had overtaken him in the fulness of his powers. 
His large, parechment-like, naked ears lay turned 
up over the shoulders and head, 

“About the shoulders and back he had stiff hair 
about a foot in length, like a mane. 


Which was coy- 


The long 
outer hair was deep brown, and coarsely rooted. 


Under the outer hair there appeared everywhere | 
a wool, very soft, warm and thick, and of a fal- | 


low-brown color, 
against the cold 





early as 1842; but just as it was beginning to | 


| work, the anchor of a vessel fractured and de- 


stroyed it. 

The first line under water in Europe crossed | 
the river Rhine between Dentz and Cologne, a 
distance of halfa mile. In 1850 a cable was laid 
across the British channel from England to | 


SKELETON OF MASTODON, 


France. Tt was successful only for a short time. 
Another was laid in 1851, which is still working. 
In 1852 and 1855 six cables were laid, one of 
which connected England and Treland, 

| In 1854 Mr. Field and his four associates de- 

jtermined to lay a under the Atlantic. 

| They knew that a submarine cable was practi- 
| cable, but they had to deal with a distance of 
over two thousand miles, or more than twenty 


eable 


| times the length of the longest submarine tele- 


graph then in existence. 
We need not recall the history of the under- 


hold expenses were too high, as compared with 
their wages, conceived the idea that they might 
combine together and run a store for themselves. 
They would thus, he thought, procure their 
goods at wholesale prices, and save the profits 
made by the retail dealers; they would be more 


sure to get pure articles, since the storekeepers 
' 


were their own customers, and so were person- 
ally interested to procure what was good; and 
they might reap for themselves whatever profit 
the sales of the store yielded. 

With six other weavers in the factory he set 
about carrying his plan into execution. They 
put together the scant savings they were able 
to make from their wages, borrowed what little 
additional funds they could, and hiring a little 
building in the town, at last opened a store. 

Not long after, this first successful co-operative 
store was placed on a very effective basis, and 
from it has grown that extensive co-operative 
system which has spread over England, and is 
now finding a foothold in the United States, 
known as the ‘Rochdale plan.” 

This system is, in brief, as follows: First a 
number of men get together, and subscribe and 
pay ina certain amount of eapital, with which 
to begin operations, and which also serves as a 
reserve. For the money thus loaned each man 
receives & moderate annual interest in propor- 
tion to the amount he has put in, and receives 
his proportional number of shares. 

But in the meetings of the co-operation thus 
formed, each shareholder has one vote, and one 
only, no matter how many or how few shares he 
holds. This, it is seen, is entirely different from 
the practice of all other corporations, for in them 
| a man has as many votes 1s he has shares, and 
| the more shares he holds the more votes he has, 
and the greater his intluence on the conduct of 


The giant was well protected | taking, of the failure of the first cable laid, after | the concern. 
working a short time, of the later revival of the | 


| The object of the co-operative societies in 


“The whole appearance of the animal was plan when, in 1866, it was crowned with com-| making all shareholders equal in their voting 


fearfully strange and wild 
of our present elephants 


and improvements 
There are now four telegraphic lines across 


It had not the shape | plete success, and of the more recent additions | power is to prevent any one man. or any set of 
As compared with the 
Judian elephant, its bead was rough. the brain- 


| men, to obtain, as they often do in other com- 
| panies, a controlling authority 


Now when the store is started, a schedule of 
prices is adopted so as to give a slight protit ty 
the store, and the shareholders make their } yp. 
chases from it. Every time a shareholder }, 
anything he is given a check, stating the any 
he has expended for goods. 
these checks. 

At the end of the year, when the accounts are 
balanced, whatever profits have been made sre 
divided into two parts. First, the interest oy 
the capital is paid from them to those who have 
contributed. Next,—and this is the main prip- 
ciple of the co-operative system,—what is left of 
profits after paying the interest on the ca; ital, 
is divided among those shareholders who have 
made purchases at the store during the year in 
proportion to the amount each has purchased. 
For instance, if a man who has purchased say 
one hundred dollars’ worth of goods during the 
year receives as his share of the profits five dol- 
lars, one who had bought fifty dollars’ worth 
would get two dollars and a half; one who had 
bought twenty-five dollars’ worth would get one 
dollar and a quarter; that is, each gets Lis share 
of profits according to the sum he has spent at 
the store. 

It will be seen that by this system, which has 
succeeded to some extent in England in being 
put into practical operation, a member of 2 co- 
operative society has many advantages. He 
gets his household goods as cheaply as he could 
anywhere; he is pretty sure to get goed articles; 
he gets interest on the money he has put into 
the capital; and he shares the profits of the con- 
cern according to the value of the goods he has 
purchased during the year. 

This subject is too large a one to be exhausted 
in a single article, and we hope to return to it 
again. 


ut 
He carefully keeps 


te —_ 

IN THE BLACK MARIA. 
Not long ago a lad of nineteen came up from the 
country to one of the sea-board cities, and secured a 
position in a large and well-known importing house, 
He was a gentle, blue-eyed young fellow, almost 
womanish in his tastes, and in his love for his home 
and family. 
Unfortunately he had no friends in the city. His 
evenings were passed in absolute solitude, or in the 
vulgar society of a cheap boarding-house. 
The boy became depressed, gloomy. He fancied 
he needed “bracing-up,” and fell into the habit of 
dropping into a cheerful restaurant for 2 glass of 
wine. 
He soon made friends there who would join him 
in a bottle. As with most men not accustomed to 
intoxicating liquor, he was maddened by a little. 
One night, being drunk, he quarrelled with his 
companion, and stabbed him with a knife which lay 
on the table. The wound was not serious, but the 
lad was arrested and kept in the police-station until 
morning. 

He was then led out (being now sober and in his 
right mind), and ordered to get into the prison van 
(known to the town as the Black 
waited to convey him to prison. 
turned ghastly pale, muttering,— 

“What will my father say?” 

But he was thrust in anc. the door locked. There 
was no one else in the van. When they reached the 
gate of the prison the door was opened. The hoy 
lay dead beside it, the blood from his throat clotting 
the face which his mother so lately had kissed. 

This is an absolutely true story. It teaches, of 
course, to young men the madness of tasting that 
first glass of liquor, of yielding to the temptations 
which beset friendless boys on every side in a great 
city. But has it no meaning to those older men, 
Christians and fathers, who leave such lads without 
a friend, and put out no kindly hand to hold them 
back from temptation? 


Maria), which 
He shuddered and 


+o — 


ENGLISH HABITS OF EATING AND 
DRINKING. 

Richard Grant White, in a recent number of the 
Atlantic, described his amazement at seeing in a 
railway carriage, a refined and beautiful English 
woman of the upper middle class, take out a bottle 
of brandy and drink liberally from it. 

The incident, it is said, was an index to an unde 
niable feature of English life. No American who 
has gone back to our “Old Home,” as Hawthorne 
calls it, can have failed to notice the grossness of 
appetite of the majority of both men and women. 

Joth sexes in every class, are as a rule, heavy 
feeders. At private houses the young girls of the 
family, ordinarily, eat very much more than would 
satisfy the same number of American men. We 
simply state a fact, due probably to the Saxon blood, 
foggy climate, and heavy physique of our English 
cousins. 

Liquor, too, of every kind is used to a degree in 
England which we would consider extreme. Beer 
flows in most households as freely as water in ours. 
It is part of the agreement with servants that a defi- 
nitely stated amount of beer shall be furnished per 
day for their use. 

Agricultural laboring men often do not taste meat 
once a month, but they will have their beer. In- 
deed, through its use for generations there can be 
no doubt that the lowest classes of England have 
grown stolid and dull 


} 








In families of the better classes (and that from the 
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very brightest down) ale, wines and brandies are in 


common use. Children, delicate maidens, fastidious 
matrons, the queen and princesses, use them as a 
matter of course. 


William Black, it will be remembered, makes his 


charming heroines join in the whiskey-punch when | 


it is going round; which is true to'the life. 
Englishmen speak with 
habit of tippling.” 

The fact is, that the ordinary American drinks 
and “treats” at a bar, because he is usually ashamed 
to do it at home. Public sentiment is against | 


drunkenness here. | it take to extend around the earth at the equator? 


It is not so in England, and the effect is seen in 
the physical coarseness of many of the women after 
they are forty, be they scullions or duchesses,—a 
fact which Hawthorne noted, by-the-way,—and in a 
corresponding mental heaviness, which often shows | 
itself in a lack of tact and delicacy even, in English- 
men of the highest intelligence, and who possess 
the noblest qualities of character. 

+e — 

THE COST OF LITERARY SUCCESS. 

If our census-takers recorded the number of young | 
women who aspire to authorship, the world would be 
astonished at the fertility of American brains. How 
many bright school-girls cherish day-dreams, that 
are doomed to fade away! 


Not one in a thousand | 
suspects the incessant toil which must precede even 
partial suecess in authorship. 

Alice Cary was one of the few American women | 
who have won a modest income by her pen. She | 
was rarely gifted, and her genius seemed to flow | 
without effort into story or song. But there were | 
few harder workers in the land than this frail | 
woman. 


Her biographer gives a striking picture of her 
daily life. y, and attended to the fam- 
ily marketing before breakfast. That was the happy | 
meal of the day. Phoebe was then full of merri- 
ment, her wit brimming over in all directions, and 
making sunshine for the whole household. Then 
they separated till dinner, the sisters always writing 
apart, till a late hour in the afternoon. 

During this long interval, Alice was engaged in 
exhausting literary toil. Her biographer says, “Of 
rest, recreation, amusement, as other women sought 
these, she knew almost nothing. Her rest and ree- 
reation were intervals from pain, in which she could 
labor.” 

If young dreamers knew what literary success 
costs, there would be fewer aspirants for its honors. 


She rose earl 





ei «+o 
A PEACE-MAKING LAWYER. 

Lawyers are not supposed to merit as a class, the 
blessing pronounced upon peacemakers. But even 
Dr. Johnson, who hated the legal fraternity, was 
once led to write an epitaph on a peace-making law- 
yer. The doctor was passing a churchyard, and 
seeing some people weeping over a grave, asked a 
woman why they wept. 


“Oh,”’ said she, “we have lost our precious lawyer, 
Justice Randall! He kept us from going to law,— 
the best man who ever lived,”’ 

“Well,” replied Johnson, “I will write 
epitaph to put upon his tomb.” It read,— 


you an 


“God works wonders now and then,— 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man.” 

If Johnson had lived a century later, and made 
the acyuaintance of Judge Ryland, of Missouri, he 
might have written a similar epitaph. More than | 
onee the judge was heard to say,— | 

“L would rather give one hundred dollars out of | 
my own pocket to avoid a suit between neighbors 
than to gain five hundred dollars by prosecuting 
one.” 

This pacific lawyer was once asked by a gentleman 
belonging to an influential family to bring a suit 
against a brother for slander. 

“Go home,” said the judge, after listening to the 
complaint, “and fall on your knees three times a 
day for a week, and pray God to forgive you for 
harboring such unkind feelings against a brother. 
If at the end of that time you are still determined to 
bring the suit. return to me, and we will consult 
about iv.” 





“That is strange counsel for a lawyer to give,”’ re- 
marked the man, amazed that a lawyer should de- 
cline a suit. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “but it is the best I can 
now give you.” 

Before the week had ended, the man returned and 
told the judge that he had concluded not to bring 
the suit. 

—___—___+@+— —-— -- 
BURNING CORN AND GRAIN. 

Corn is occasionally used in remote Western States 
as fuel. Eastern people are surprised to learn this 
fuct. It is, however, easily accounted for. An 
abundant harvest brings down the price of corn so 
low that it will not pay to send it to market, and 
then corn and its cob make a good fire. 

The people of certain parts of Persia use wheat, 
barley and other grain as fuel. They are far from a 
river, and have no roads, and the grain is the cheap- 
est fuel they can use. In fact, it is the only way 


they can turn the harvest to account in fruitful | period in the English army. It is a political move- | 
| ment, designed to keep the young man’s name before | 


years, 

The Government receives annually hundreds of 
thousands of tons of grain for rent and taxes. This 
is stored in granaries to be consumed by rats. An 
Englishman was once dining with an official of the 
country. Suddenly he heard a great building fall. 
Che crash startled him. 

“It's only one of the Government grain stores,’ 
sid the host “It often 


: With a reassuring smile 


Yet | smith,” began his student life with the intention of 
disgust of the “American | becoming a surveyor. 


| urally diffident, he felt ashamed to ask any one to 


| but resolved that if, by hard study and close — 


| him great courage and confidence, which proved a 


happens. The rats undermine the foundations, and | 

the building falls. The grain is of no value; no one | 
will buy it.” 

iis 

“THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH.” 

The late Elihu Burritt, “The 


Learned Black- 


He was very fond of mathe- 
matics, and once, while working at the anvil, solved 

the following problems, unaided by chalk, pencil, or 
anything of the kind: 

1. How many barley-corns, three to the inch, will 

2. How many yards of cloth, a yard wide, and al- 
lowing half an inch at each end for lapping, would 
it require to reach from the centre of the sun to the 
centre of the earth, and what would it all cost at 
one shilling per yard? 

He began at twenty-one the study of languages, 
because he could readily carry in his pocket a small 
Greek or Latin book, at which he could occasionally 
giance while working at the anvil. 
were given to the study of French. 


His evenings 


His interest became so great that he resolved to 
devote another quarter exclusively to their study. 
For this purpose he went to New Haven, that he 
might at least enjoy the atmosphere of that classic 
city, hoping to be stimulated thereby. 

fe was now twenty-two years old, and being nat- 


enlighten or assist him in the rudiments of Greek 
and Hebrew. 

He therefore resolved to depend upon his own re- 
sources, and to seek aid of no one, an example well 
worthy the imitation of any young man. 

On his first day in New Haven he took a copy of 
“Homer's Lliad,’? which he studied, his sole aid be- 
ing a Greek Lexicon, with Latin definitions. 

He had never yet read a single line in the book, 








cation, he could succeed in translating two lines 
during the day, he would never thereafter ask aid 
of any person in prosecuting the study of Greek. 
Sefore nightfall he had succeeded in mastering 
the first fifteen lines of the book. This suecess gave 


great advantage to him in all his subsequent studies. 
He now so widened his range of studies as to di- 
vide his time each day between French, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, German, Hebrew and Spanish, giving 
about half his time to the study of the Iliad. 
+e 
HOW PEACE WAS PRESERVED. 
“Hold me! [’m a strong man! Hold me! I'll 
do some one mischief!’ exclaimed an excited Irish- 
man on the borders of a scrimmage. “Let him 
alone! He won't hurt any one!’ shouted a knowing 
bystander,—and he didn’t. “Mr. Macready,” said 
an actress to the tragedian, who was noted in his 
playing for the rough way he treated women, and 
who excused himself by the plea of excitement,— 
“Mr. Macready, my head is full of pins, and if you 
clutch my hair, you'll get scratched.” He didn’t 
clutch that night. A Paris paper also tells a story of | 
how a fiery man was curbed: 


The other evening, at aconvivial gathering, where 
all the guests did not happen to be of the same po- 
litical opinions, as they sat down to dinner, one said 
to the company,— 

“Gentlemen, I should, before we begin dinner, 
make a little explanation of one of my peculiarities. 
It sometimes happens that when I have a little wine 
on board, I take it into my head to gibe people who 
are not of my way of thinking in polities. 

“T assure you that | mean nothing serious by such 
an action, and that if I should appear to be rude, 
you will make a little allowance, and not lay it to 
my account.” 

As he seated himself, another guest, 1 man seven 
feet high, and with a hand like a jambon de Cincin- 
nati, arose and said as courteously, 

“Gentlemen, I, too, should make a little explana- 
tion of one of my peculiarities. It sometimes hap- 
pens that when Ihave a little wine on board, and 
some one begins to gibe me for my way of thinking 
in politics, | take it into my head to wring his neck 
or pitch him out of a second-story window. 

“T assure you that I mean nothing serious by such 
an action, and that if I should appear to be rude, 
you will make a little allowance, and not lay it to 
my account.” 

Not a word of politics was spoken at table that 
evening, and all went merry as a marriage bell. 





CALLS UPON THE SICK. 
The following hints should be remembered by 
| those calling upon the sick: 





Only call at the door, unless you are sure your 
friend is able to see you without harm. Enter and 
leave the house, and move about the room, quietly. 
Carry a cheerful face, and speak cheerful words. 
In order to cheer you need tell no lies. 

If your friend is very sick, do not fall into gay and 
careless talk in the attempt to be cheerful. Don’t 
ask questions, and thus oblige your friend to talk. 
Talk about something outside, and not about the 
disease and circumstances of the patient. Tell the 


| 
| 
| 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





news, but not the list of the sick and the dying. 

If possible, carry something with you to please the 
eye and relieve the monotony of the sick room; a 
flower, or even a picture, which you can loan fora 
few days. If desirable, some little delicacy to tempt 
the appetite will be well bestowed. 

The perfume of some flowers is poisonous, and 
| they should never be carried into the sick room. 
| Especially is this true of the tuberose, oleander, 
| heliotrope, hyacinth, orange, lilac, syringa and lilies. 
| Stay only a moment, or a few minutes at the longest, 

unless you can be of some help. 


EUGENIE AND HER SON. 
Enugenie’s son, Louis Napoleon, recently started 
| for South Africa, where he will serve for a brief 


| the people of France. 


A correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer thus describes Eugenie’s parting 
from her son at a London railway station: 





Eugenie was attired in half-mourning, and carried 
| in her hand a large bouquet of fresh blue violets, the 
chosen emblem of the Napoleonic dynasty. Her 
hair is still the beautiful blonde of old, but its pres- 
ervation is a puzzle unless she wears a wig. There 
} is nota thread of gray visible 


Otherwise, she has aged very much. She looked 
positively haggard, pale as a ghost, her drooping, 
fatigued eyes encircled with the blue rings of care 
and anxiety. Her faded appearance formed a great 
contrast with that of her son, a rosebud of a young | 
fellow, in the first blush of joyous youth, and evi- | 
dently just bubbling over with pleasurable excite- 
ment at the thought of going out to the seat of war 
with ‘numbers of the greatest swells in the British 
Army. | 

She is the French mother to the very letter, quite | 
a different being from an English or an American | 
mInaternal parent. She has no sany-froid with him; | 
her eyes are incessantly upon him; idolatry is legi- 
ble in every glance. Since his departure, her con- 
dition, | hear, has been really alarming. Tears, 
sobs, and fainting fits, have succeeded each other al- 
most uninterruptedly, while cries of “O mon Jils! 
mon jils!”’ (O my son! my son!) have wrung the 
hearts of her listening attendants. 











- +o | 
“THE KIND CHARITY.” | 

A young lady, a teacher in a Baltimore mission | 
school, had her interest in her scholars and her 
Christian sincerity severely tried. On Sunday it 
was her custom to greet her class of girls with a 
kiss, an evidence of affection which had become 
quite precious to them, } 

Walking down the street one week day with a 
young gentleman, and just about to get ina street 
ear, she felt a tug at her dress, and heard a voice 
say,— | 

“Kiss me before you get in.” | 

Looking down she saw one of her class, very far | 
from being in the cleanly condition she was wont to | 
exhibit on Sunday. 

For a second she hesitated. The ear had stopped, | 
the conductor held the strap ready to give the signal 
to go, the young gentleman looked on with astonish- 
ment, and there was an amused smile on the faces | 
of those who heard the request and had seen the 
petitioner. | 

The little face with the grime of the street upon it 
was turned up full of joyful expectaney. There are 
few young ladies but who would have taken refuge | 
in the car from such a trial. 

To her honor be it said, however, that her hesita- 
tion was only for an instant, and then, mastering 
her conflicting feelings, she stooped down and im- | 
planted a kiss upon the waiting lips. | 

t was a victory worth celebrating in song. The 
stronger hold which she will have upon that little 
one and upon her class will repay her for her saeri- | 
fice. That kiss may have been the price which she 
paid for a soul.— National Sunday School Teacher. 


— 1 
A PLAIN ANSWER. 


A Louisville girl thus disposed of a “suciety man” | 


| 





who asked her, Can you marry me?” 


“You have asked me, pointedly, if Iean marry | 
you,and I have answered you, pointedly, that 1 can, 
fT can marry a man who makes love to a different | 
girlevery month. IL can marry a man whose main 
occupation seems to be to join in gauntlet in front 
of churches and theatres, and comment audibly on 
the people who are compelled to pass through it. I 
can marry a man whose only means of support is an 
aged father. I can marry a man who boasts that 
any girl can be won with the help of a good tailor 
and an expert tongue. I can marry such a man, but 
I w—o-n-t!” | 





“THE DETECTIVE.” 


A $10 Scale for $3. 





| 








Weighs from 14 oz. to 25 Ibs. 


It is truly surprising how cheap many articles can be 
produced if they are manufactured in large quanti- 
ties. As an example of this, we here offer vou a fine 
Scale which was formerly sold at from $8 to $10, and is 
now sold by all other manufacturers at $10. By a very 
special arrangement wecan offer it at only $3. We have 
tested it at our office,and will arantee it to be as 
perfect and accurate as any $10 Scale, 














- BOOSEY'S MUSIC BOOKS. 














ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED, FULL SHEET MUSIC 
SIZE,ON THE VERY BEST PAPER, EQUAL 
TO ANY OTHER MUsIc, HOW- 

EVER HIGH PRICED. 

Ten Popular Soprano Songs........--50 cents. 
Ten Popular Contralto Song 
Ten Popular Tenor Songs... 
Ten Popular Baritone Song: 





Twelve Fav te Scotch Songs 
Right Original Comic songs 
Six Duets for Ladies’ i 
Twelve Popular I 

ht Popular Marches ....... 
Right of Strauss’s best Waltze 
And twenty other collections, Ne. thy boune 

Price only 50 cents each. Strictly accurate, 
No better music ever published = Any o! the 
above collections will be maned, pre-paid, on receipt of 
the price. Boosey’s Sheet Music, 10 cents. Send for Cat- 
alogue of 1000 pieces of the best sheet music ever pub- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


Formerly the Willmer & Rogers News Co., 
31 








OU cents, 


Beekman Street, New York. 


THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA 
for executing written orders is the Mail Depart- 
ment for samples and supplies at the Grand Depot. ‘The 
GREAT DRY-GOODS AND OUTFITTING 
HOUSE of John Wanamaker. 


Send postal ecard speci- 


fying what isdesired to JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Mail Dep't. 


Grand Depot lth st., Philadelphia. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOLLD EXAMINE 


Madam Foy's Improved 
CORSET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

tr For Health, Comfort 

and Elegance of Form, it 

has no rival, and is readily the 












most) pericet Skirt - Supperting 
Corset. made. For sale by all 
leading dealers, Manufactured 
by FOY & HARMON, 





New Haven, Conn. 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oiland Lime.- Persons 


who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from: directions of 
| Several profession Uventlemen, in combining the pure Oi 


and Lime in stella mannerthat it is pleasant to the taste, 
and its effects in Lung complaints are truly wonderful, 
Very many persons whose eases were pronouneed hope- 
less, and who had taken the clear Gil fer a long time 
without marked effeet, have been entirely cured by using 
this preparation. Be sure and get the gennine, Mane 
factured only by A. B. WiLnor, Chemist, Boston. Sold 


by all drugeists 
Joa AD BSS 
i ales Beware of 





iNDEXIGAL SILVER SOAP. 


‘or Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &e. This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 
poses ever offered to the public. It may be used even by 
inexperienced help with entire safety, as it contains 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry, 
Many of our largest Manufacturers and Importers of $ 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap,and have given 
it their unqualified approval. . 

‘AUTION,— The original and only genuine Silver 
Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILY ER 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Silver, Llectro-Vlated Goods, Marble, dewelry, Statuary, 
&e. Made only by ROBINSON BROS, & CO, Boston. 


BUY THE CAXTON PRESS. 

sSelf-Inking, only #13. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Seli-Ink- 
ine, trom $25 te $46; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for eatalogue, CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847 











Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 


It is made with Steel Bearings and a Brass Beam, and | dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 


will weigh accurately any package from 4g 02z. to 25 ths. 
It is intended tosupply the great demand fora House- 
keeper’s Scale. With one of these Seales you need not 
complain to your butcher or grocer of short weights with 
out cause, and if you have butter, cheese, or any article 
that goes by weight to sell, you need not guess at it or 
trust to others to weigh for you. Every family in city, 
village or country ought to have one. It is also a val- 
uable Scale in every office for weighing mail matter as 
well as aconvenient Scale forany store. It is warrant- 
ed as perfect as any Letter Balance. 

We will send it to any address.for $3. 
orders shipped from Chicago. 


FARMERS’ SCALES. 


Capacity 14 oz. to 240 Ibs, 
Present price, $9.35. Former price, 816. 
Every farmershould 
own these Seales, 
Their great capacity 
makes them avail 


All Western 


purpose of weighing 
that a farmer re- 
quires. 

Every Seale is 
made of the very 
best: material, with 
steel bearings and a 
brass beam. Each 

one is 
tested as to capacity 
and accuracy before leaving the factory. 

All Seales are warranted strong. accurate and durable. 

Breakage by packing or shipping, or breakage of east- 














time. 

Tin Scoop, single beam, handsomely ornamented 
and packed in box and shinned either from Boston or 
our stock in Chicago, for ®9. 
sold by other manufacturers, 16. On receipt of : t 
stamp we will send an illustrated Catalogne of a great 
variety of Scales, in price from *%3 to®1000. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, BOSTON, MASS,, 
Special Agents for these Seales. Trade supplied 










able for nearly every | 


thoroughly | 


ings from any imperfections, will be made good at any | 


former price, and price | 


| BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 


| ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
| possible injury to the most delicate child. 
| combination has been suceessfully used by physicians, 


This valuable 


| and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 


hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


To ConsumPTives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak Lungs, 
Coughs, Asthma, Br and General Delnhty 
it 1s an acknowledyed Sy] temedy, proved by $ 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 
Price, 1 and &2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Bold by Drugyists, 36 John St.. New Yorke 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 
Latest invention. Any body can operate it with 
perfect snecess, Complete outfits from $5 to @x0. 
Including full instructions. Heliograph, $2 50. 
| Send stamp for full information to SACK- 
|MA NN & Co., Janufacturers, 278 Pearl St ew York, 
28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 times. Equal is 
power at One-tenth the 
coat of otherinstruments. Same 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 centa. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New York. 
New 'uetrated Circular ef 
Novelties free. 
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For the Companion, 
MY SPARROWS. 


Jesus said, “F ear not,’ 
many sparrows, 


little birds! 
That sit upon the wintry boughs— 
The shortened daylight done — 
Up in your tree-top home, 
Blithely you twitter your good- nights, 
Towards the sun! 


. “ye are of more value than 


Here in my home 
I sit, and from my window watch 
You hopping to and fro 
And count you, two ¢ ind two, 
As choosing each his nightly twig, 
To rest you go. 


Little ye ken 
That just this side my window-pane, 
There lurks a wary foe 
Who with her longing gaze 
Watches each birdling of the flock, 
Loth to forego! 


No anxious thought 
Waste ye on would-be ills and foes; 
Zener s day is spent, 
mathered its Kindly crumbs; 
And with a chirp of thanks, ye take 
What Heaven has sent, 


But ye are safe! 
Safe as Gor wh, round whom is thrown 
His blessed shield of light 
Within whose crystal we 4 
No hidden power of ill may come, 
No darkness blight. 


Father! Thy love, 
A presence-pillar, rises calm 
"Twixt me and all my sin; 
While veiled searee from sight, 
Home shineth fair, and Jesus waits 
To let usin 





The sunset lights 
Fade from behind the sombre tower 
Of wooded Auburn's hill; 
And on my pine-tree bough, 
The chipperings are hushed to rest,— 
he sparrows still! 
+e 
For the C« 


OUT IN 


There is a touching story of the famous Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, whieh has had an influence on 
Samuel's father, 
Michael Johnson, was a poor bookseller in Lich- 
field, 
package of books to the village of Uttoxeter, and 
sell them from a stall in the market-place. One 
day the bookseller was sick, and asked his son 
to go and sell the books in his place. Samuel, 
from a silly pride, refused to obey 

Fifty afterward, became the 
celebrated author, the compiler of the ‘English 
Dictionary,”’ and one of the most distinguished 
scholars in England, but he never forgot his act 
of unkindness to his poor hard-toiling father; so 
when he visited Uttoxeter, he det 
show his sorrow and repentance. 


np kinion. 


THE RAIN. 


many a boy who has heard it. 


Eng. On market-days he osed to carry a 


years Johnson 


ermined to 


He went into the market-place at the time of 
head, and stood there 
for an hour in a pouring rain, on the very spot 
where the book-stall used to stand. ‘*This,’’ he 
“was an act of contrition for my disobedi- 
ence to my kind father.” 

The spectacle of the great Dr. Johnson stand- 
ing bareheaded in the storm, to atone for the 
wrong done by him fifty vears before, is a grand 


business, uncovered his 


SAVS, 


and touching one. There is a representation of 
it (in marble) on the doctor's monument. 

Many a man in after life has felt something 
harder and heavier than a storm of rain beating 
upon his heart, when he remembered his acts of 
unkindness to a 
their graves. 

Dr: John Todd, of Pittsfield, the eminent writ- 
er, never could forget when his old father 
was very sick, and sent him away for medicine, 
he (a little Ind) had been unwilling to go, and 
made up a lie that “the druggist had not got any 
such medicine.” 

The old man was just dying when little Johnny 
came in, and said to him, ‘*My bey, 
suffers great pain for want of that medicine. 

Johnny started in great distress for the medi- 


good father or mother now in 


, how 


cine, but it was too late. The father on his re- 
turn was almost He could only say to the 


weeping boy, ‘Love God, 


gone, 


truth, for the eye of God is always upon you. 
Now kiss me once more, and farewell.” 
Through all his after life Dr. Todd often had 
a heartache over that act of falsehood and diso- 
bedience to his father. It takes 
than a shower of rain to wash away the memory 
of such sins. Dy, ‘I 


dying more 
Todd repented of that sin a 
thousand times, 

The words, ‘Honor thy father 
things, do what they 
always tell them the truth, always treat 
them lovingly, and take care of them when they 
are sick or grown old. I never 


er,” mean four always 


bid you, 


your father | 


and always speak the | 


and thy moth- 


yet knew a boy 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


who trampled on the wishes of his parents who 
turned out well. a wilfully- 
disobedient son. 


God never blesses 


When Washington was sixteen years old, he 
determined to leave home and be a midshipman | 
in the Colonial navy. After he had sent off his 
trunk, he went in to bid his mother good-by. 
She wept so bitterly because he was going away 
that he said to his negro servant, ‘‘Bring back 
my trunk; Iam not going to make my mother 
suffer so by my leaving her.” 

He remained at home to please his mother. 
This decision led to his becoming a surveyor, and 
afterwards a soldier. His whole glorious career 
in life turned on this one simple act of trying to 
make his mother happy. And happy, too, will 
be the child who never has occasion to shed bit- 
ter tears for any act of unkindness to his parents. 
Let us not forget that God has said, ‘‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” y 

THEODORE L, CUYLER. 
_ +e —- 
“YOU WAIT.” 
Mrs. Phebe Yates Pember, who was a nurse 
in a hospital at Richmond during the Civil War, 
' tells the following pleasant story of one of her 
patients: 





“Kin you writ me a letter?’ drawled a whin- 
| ing voice from a bed in one of the wards, a cold 
day in 62, 

The spe aker was an up-country Georgian, one 
of the kind called ‘Goubers” by the soldiers 
generally; lean, yellow, attenuated, with wispy 
strands of hair hanging over his high thin cheek- 
bones. He put out a hand to detain me, and the 
nM uils were like claws. 
| Why do you not let the nurse cut your nails? 
| “Because I aren't got any spoon, and I use 
| them instead.”’ 
| “Will you let me have your hair cut, then? 
| You can’t get well with all that dirty hair hang- 
ing about your eyes and ears.”” 

Yo, I can’t git my hair cut, kase as how I 
promised my mammy that I would let it grow | 
till the war be over, Oh, it’s onlucky to cut it!” 

“Then I can’t write any letter for you. Do| 
what I wish you to do, and then I will oblige 


’ 


”y 











} you. 

| This was plain talking. The hair was cut, 
(I left the nails for another day,) my portfolio | 
brought, and sitting by 


waited for further orders. 
They came with a formal introduction—“‘for | 
Mrs. Marthy Brown. 


| “My Dear MAmMy,—I hope this finds you well, 
las it leaves me well, and [hope that I shall git a fur- 
| longh Christmas, and come and see you, and I hope | 
| that you Will keep well, and ali the folks ve well by 
that time, as T hopes to be well myself. This leaves | 
me in good health, as [ hope it finds you and’”’— 


the side of’ his pi 





But here I paused, as his mind seemed to be 
going round in a circle, and asked him a few 
que — about his home, his position sick | 
the last summer’s campaign, how he got sick 
and where his brigade was at that time. 

Thus furnished with some material to work up- | 
on, the latter proceeded rapidly. Four sides | 
were conscientiously filled, for no soldier would | 
think a letter worth sending home that showed | 
any blank paper. | 

Transcribing his name, the number of his ward | 
and proper address, so that an answer might 
reach him, the composition was read to him. 

Gradually his pale face brightened, and a sitting 
posture was assumed with difficulty (for, in spite 
of his determined effort in his letter ‘‘to be well,’ 
he was far from convalescence). 

As I folded and directed it, contributed the ex- 
pected five-cent stamp, and handed it to him, he 
gazed cautiously around to be sure there were no 
listeners, 

“Did you writ all that?’ he asked, whisper- 
ing, but with great emphasis. 

“To 

“Did J say all that?” 

“T think vou did.” 

A long pause of undoubted admiration—aston- 
ishment—ensued. 

‘Are you married?” 
very low. 

“Tam not. At least, lam a widow.” 

He rose still higher in bed. He pushed away | 
desperately the tangled hair on his brow. 

A faint color fluttered over the hollow cheek, 
and stretching out a long bony hand, with a te lon | 
attached, he gently touched my arm, and with 
constrained voice whispered, mysteriously,— 

“You wait!’ 


| And, readers, 








The harsh voice dropped 








IT am waiting still. 
«o> 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

A group of miners were conversing one night 
in camp, occasionally taking a cracker from an 
open box, when the pack mules came galloping 
up with every sign of terror, The men sprang 
for their ritles, and the mules dashed away into 
| the darkness, as a huge shambling mass of hair 
upset the cracker-box. 
acall. The writer tells the rest of the story in} 
Forest and Stream: 


Nobody fired; it was not from fear, but sheer 
astonishment. In another instant Old George's 
rifled cracked, bruin gave a sharp growl of pain, 
stood up on his hind legs only to receive four 
more balls and fall over the pail of crackers, 
seattering them to the four winds, 

George, stic bing anew shell into his Sharp's, 
Ww: ke d up to the bear. growling out,— 

“Well, ['m bless’d if ever T seed such impert- 
ance in all my life, a b’ar coming within a hun- 
dred feet of a camp-tire. That pesky varmint 








A bear had made them | 


war arter that donkey colt, and that drew him 
onter the crackers, and a nice mess he has made 
of them; but, boys, he hez got a mate around 
here somewhar, and to-morrow we will hev a 
b’ar-hunt.”” 

The next morning we were ready for the hunt. | 
George and I climbed the spur, intending to go 
down into the valley. We had proceeded but a 
short distance when George said,— 

“Petee, we will strike the lake, and if one on 
us had a shot-gun, we'd get a goose or bunch of 
ducks for a change from buck rump. No use er 
wasting ball-cartridges and shooting just one at 
a time.”’ 

Knowing that I was the one meant to have the | 
shot-gun, I started back and exchanged my 
Sharp’s for Harry’s No. 10 Parker, 

Crossing the spur we came in sight of the val- 
ley, a Rocky Mountain park five miles long and | 
half as wide—one of nature’s beauty spots—sur- | 
rounded on all sides by granite walls and tower- 
ing peaks. 

Forcing our way through the low hanging | 
branches of the pignons, we soon struck the un- 
derbrush of wild black currant bushes that skirt- 
ed the base of the mountain. 

While leisurely sauntering along and picking 
up the over-ripe fruit, for it was late fall, we 
were brought to a sudden halt by a ugly grow! 
and a tawny mass in a small pignon tree. Old 
George spoke in quick tones,— 

“A Mexican lion. 
shot-gun, and don’t miss. 
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tain, and his authority was at stake. He in- 
sisted upon knowing what use the money was 
to be put to, and Las stubbornly refused to tell. 
‘At iast, with a great gulp, and the tears 
Lenating from my eyes, I said, ‘I don’t see what 
a note is good for!’ and I tore it up and threw it 
in the fire. What my father did to me need 
not be tuld here, but a note never had that sa- 
credness afterward that it had before.”’ 
Zz +o 
“UNCLE DICK.” 

“Uncle Dick’’ is the name given to the largest 
locomotive in the world. It is nearly sixty feet 
long, including the length of the tender, has 
eight driving-wheels, each forty-two inches in 
diameter, and has cylinders twenty by twenty- 
six inches, the largest ever made for locomotive 
purposes. The boiler is twenty-one feet long, 


| with two hundred and thirteen flues, and over 


it is a large tank, designed for the double pur- 
pose of carrying a supply of water and increas- 
ing the weight of the machine, which, when 
ready for work, weighs about sixty-five tons. 
“Uncle Dick’’ is intended to draw freight cars 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 


| over the sharp inclines of the Raton Mountains. 


Take his eyes with your | 


Dropping on one knee, I took a quick aim and 


fired both charges of buckshot at the ugly eves, 
and as I jumped behind a large tree the wound- 
ed and enraged brute landed on the spot where 
I had knelt, but the Parker had done its work. 

Old George, with his rifle almost in the ani- 
mal's ear, fired, and said,— 

“I could hev killed him when he jumped, but 
I was afeared of hitten you. That ’ere shot-con- 
sarn hurt him. I hev often heard they were 
good for puttin’ out a b’ar’s eyes, and they work 
just as well on them beasts. 

“When you hey a varmint’s eves out you hev 
just as good as got his hide. 
skin, but yer spoilt his head. 
guns spoil peltries, 


Them ’ere shot- 


This yer is a nice) 


‘Now that ‘ere way of dropping down on yer! 


knee to shoot aint right. I have hern tell about 


them fancy shots layi in’ on thar backs and stom- | 


achs and shootin’ atween thar knees and toes 
and sich like, but it won’t do out here. 

“If a beast jumps he has got yer down of yer 
own account, and yer didn’t draw yer knife 
afore yer fired. I allers wants steel atween my 
teeth when I shoot sich brutes.’ 

— +e — 


For the Companion. 
THREE KITES. 


Three kites went sailing into the air, 
Higher, and highe ss and higher 
“Mine i. the be iod J mnie Stout, 
“And mine the finest flyer.” 
“But mine will go,” cried Neddie Day, 
“Up to the great church stee ple! 
“And mine,” cried tiny Tim, ‘will rise 
Beyond the eyes of people.”” 
Alas for boys as well as men, 
Who set such kites a-flying! 
They lodged all three in a high-topped tree, 
And the boys went home a-crying. 
Lovisa ANNA LENSON. 


+o 


THE FATHER’S NOTE. 


A “Kennebecker,”’ writing tothe Boston Jour- 
nal of his adventures in and around Dublin, re- 
ports a story told by Capt. Willtobey, of the ship 
Santa Claus, to a jolly party of Americans, riding 
on the top of a “‘tram,’’ the name given to horse- 
cars in Ireland and England. ‘‘Kennebecker’’ 
says, “I will give it here, thinking it too good 
to lose, for perhaps the editor of the Youth's 
Companion may want it for his boys.” We 
gladly publish the story, for it teaches a lesson, 
viz.: That a promise made toa boy should be 
as sacredly fulfilled as though made to a man. 

“There,”’ said the captain, “when I was about 
eight years old, my father, who was interested 
in navigation, gave mea ‘piece’ of our old top- 

sail schooner, which in a couple of years was 
swapped for a fishing-boat, and that in turn was 


It is supplied with three distinct 
air brakes, 


and different 


The necessity for so much precaution may be 
better understood when it is stated that’ the 
amount of shoe pressure required to keep ‘‘Un- 
cle Dick,” when fully equipped for work, from 
starting down hill, even when standing still on 
these switch back-grades, is equal to 50,000 
pounds, or sufficient to balance a weight of 
10,000 pounds hanging vertically, but the pres- 
sure of these brakes can be safely increased to 
150,000 pounds, 

To move this engine its own length will re- 
quire 255 foot tons, or to express it more clearly, 
it will require sufticient power to raise 255 tons 
one foot from the ground. Yet the colossal 
power of this engine is so great that it is able 
to haul from seven to ten loaded cars to the 
top of the switch-back. 








1e 
A NEGRO JUSTICE. 
A Georgia colored justice showed much wit 
and sharpness in a trial where a white lawyer 
was trying to ‘“‘bull-doze”’ him: 


It appears that a white lawyer was called to 
plead for one of his clients before this ebony 
justice, and not fancying that the negro had any 
mind of his own, prophesied an easy victory for 
himself. 

So when it came his turn to plead, he sent to 
his library fora very large number of law bouks, 
and, arranging them on the desk before him, be- 
gan to search them and to turn down leaves in 
each one. 

When he had thus marked about two dozen 


| fat volumes, he began his plea, and from time to 


sold, as he was going away to California, and to | 


close the whole thing up, he gave me his note 
| for my share, carefully explaining its nature to 
my boyish mind, that it was an ‘obligation on 


wanted it.’ 
“And I repeatedly asked, “This is to be my 
money to do as I wish with, and Iam to have it | 
when I want it?” 
* ‘Certainly, 


my son,’ answered my father. 


was offered for sale in ourtown. A certain sea- 


always been my wish to own it, or one like it. 


time, but at last I hit upon it. Father had re- 
turned, and I had his note for more than money 


to do as I wished with. 
“I never forgot that. I never said a word to 
any one, but presented the note to my father 


money. 

‘* What do you want it for, my boy?’ 

“This wasa poser. I wished to surprise every 
one with my purchase, and resolved not to tell. 

“* What do you want the money for?’ repeat- 
ed my father. 

“Then, for the first time, 
showed his teeth. 

‘Father,’ s: aid A, 

money was mine? 


Yes.’ 


my father’s son 


‘did you not tell 


‘To do as I liked with? 
“Thad him there, but he was an old sea cap- 





| “‘How to get the money troubled me for a long | 


enough to buy the donkey, and I was to have it | 


that very night and told him I wanted the | 


me that | 


time he would pick up a book and begin reading 
an immensely long extract. 

The colored justice sat blinking and showing 
evident signs of distrust of his own ability to 
comprehend, for half an hour, when suddenly 
he said,— 

**Mas’r John, is yo—is yo gwine ter read in all 
“7; — dat a-way?” 

Well, your honor,’’ answered the lawyer, 
blandly, “I wished to call your attention toa 
large number of opinions pertinent to the ease.” 

“Mas'r John,” continued the sable trial jus- 
tice, *‘ pears like de mo’ ye’ reads outen de ‘m 
books de mo’ clouded like I gits in my min’. 
Now, Mas’r John, I reckons dat I better decide 
dis case on de equity an’ justice on it. So just 
leaf dem books alone ’n come on at me.”’ 

The lawyer did so, but in telling the story next 
day he said, ‘“Confound his equity and justice. 
The nigger decided the case dead against me 
after all.” 


Evidently the colored justice was determined © 


not to be overawed by too copious 
books. 


use of law 
+o as 
THE SPARE BED. 

The “old-fashioned hospitality,’? warm 
was meant, had its cold side—or corner. 
who have reminiscences of the ‘‘best bed’’ 
off in the “parlor chamber,” 


as it 
Many 
away 
reserved always 


his part, to pay me so much money when [| for visitors, and assigned to them as a special 


| distinction or favor, will sympathize with the 
| humorous newspaper correspondent in his de- 


| scription of it: 


The spare bed is always as near a mile and 2 


“A couple of years followed, when a donkey | haif from the rest of the beds as it can be locat- 


ed. It’s either up stairs at the head of the hall, 


captain had brought it from Europe, and it had | or off in the parlor. 


| The aie curtains have not been raised for 
weeks; everything is as prim as an old maid's 
bonnet, and the bed is as true and as square as if 
it had been made up to a carpenter's rule. 

No matter whether it be summer or winter, 
the bed is like ice, and it sinks pe in a way to 
make one shiver. The sheets are slippery clean. 

The pillow-slips rustle like shrouds, and one 
dare not stretch his leg down for fear of kicking 
against a tombstone, 

One sinks down until he is lost in the hollow, 
and foot by foot the prim bed-posts vanish from 
sight. He is wornout and sleepy, but he knows 
the rest of the family are so far away that no 
one could hear him if he should shout for an 
| hour, and this makes him nervons. 

Ife wonders if any one ever died in that room, 
and straightway he sees faces of dead persons. 
hears strange and presently feels a chill 
galloping up and down his back. 

Did any one ever pass a comfortable night in a 
spare bed? 


Noes, 
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For the Companion. 
WHO STOLE THE KITS? 


Up, and into the woodshed-door, 

Up, and over the kitchen floor, 

Inch by inch there stole and crept, 

While the night was dark and the people slept, 
Something that caught and bore away 

The box wherein three kittens lay. 


This noiseless thief held forth no light 

To mark its way through the storm and night, 
As off and into the swirl and dark, 

It slyly floated that little ark! 

Had the staid old river lost its wits 

That it rose and stole those baby kits? 


Caught in a freshet! still in their beds! 

How it all puzzled their fuzzy heads, 

When the night had gone and the moon was new, 
And these kits roused up to take a view! 

What a watery world! How strange and wide 
It looked, from their tiny cradle’s side! 


! 


When, at last, their bark was spied afloat, 
There flew to its aid a friendly boat; | 
Fears at an end, no more astray, | 
Their craft in its harbor once more lay, 
And these waifs’ restored to their mistress’ arms, 
Frisked and forgot their night’s alarms. 

S. C. STONE. | 





—-——+@r—— —— 

For the Companion. | 

TONY’S EYE-GLASSES. | 

Gold Lorks found that rainy day a very long | 
one, | 
Doll Rosy was not as entertaining as usual, | 
and both Doll Gretchen and Doll Marguerite | 
were so stupid and tiresome that she Was | 
obliged to abandon their society altogether. | 
! 

















Tony, feeling that somebody ought to amuse 


| 
his little mistress, made a great effort to get up | 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Now, Tony, stand up,’’ she said, laughing 
delightedly at her success, as she took his two 
front paws in her hands and helped him to stand | 
upon his hind feet. 

Then she called everyone in the next room | 
to come and see, for it was too cunning a sight to 
keep all to herself. 

Idon’t know what Tony could have thought 
of it, but it was evident that he was not as much 


COMPANION. 


too, but there weren't, and that is why Benny 
had to go alone. 
In a few minutes he came back, and said he 


|did not like the looks of the long fishes, but 


there were some of the little round ones, and 
that was the best kind, and he wanted grand- 
mother’s new tin water-dipper. 

When he returned the next time he had a lot 


of little black ‘‘pollywogs,”’ and he had held the 


pleased as was usual when Gold Locks played }dipper so tight to him that the water had! 


with him, for he looked bashful and ashamed, 
hung his head, and tried to get away. 





And when Gold Locks finally let go his paws, | pri 
|he crept away without a single twinkle of his | Gerty said it was because they were toads and 
| little short tail, just as though something dis- 


graceful had happened. 


+O 
For the Companion. 


HIDING FROM PAPA. 
Papa’s lost his baby! 
Searches everywhere, 
Under chairs and tables, 
With the greatest care! 


Pulls aside the curtain, 
Peeps behind the door! 
Never sees the little heap 
Curled up on the floor. 
Never hears the whisper, 
“Mamma, don’t you tell!” 
Nor the little laughter, 
Mufiled, like a bell! 


Off he scampers wildly, 
Hunting here and there, 
Overturning everything, 
With the greatest care! 
Canary has a visit, 
Sitting on his perch, 
Mammia’s apron-pocket 
Suffers by the search! 
“Now Lam so tired— 
Elephant at play— 
That I must take a rest 
A minute by the way. 
I'll lay my weary head 
On this little rug.” 
Under mamma’s towel, 
Lay her darling snug! 
Then the merry scramblings 
Papa laughed to see! - 
“And you didn’t fink, now, 
That it could be me!” 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
— eee Sesacias 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE BENNY’S LITTLE FISHES. 
A LITTLE STORY FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
Little Benny had come up to his grandfather's 
in the country. 


He thought it was always summer in the coun- | 


a frolic with her himself, and so he growled at | try. 


the bow on her slipper, and pretended to smell 
a’ mouse in the corner, and lastly, listened as if 


he heard a tramp coming in at the gate, and | 


then he barked loudly in Gold Locks’ defence. 

But nothing he could do seemed to have the 
desired effect, for she still lingered at the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the dismal fall of 
rain. 


At last, Tony lay down with a heavy sigh, | 


put his nose between his paws, and went to sleep. 


It seemed to him that he had not been drows- | 


ing more than a minute when he felt a gentle 


touch about his head, and opened his eyes to see | 


who it was. 





Gold Locks was on the floor beside him, and 
Was trying to see if she could not make grand- 
ma’s spectacles fit over his nose. She had tied 
the ends together, and the curly locks on his 
drooping ears held them in place very nicely. 

Tony really had eye-glasses on! 


It was the middle of April, and it snowed the | 


| very next day after he came! 
| Benny stood at the window watching the large 
| flakes of snow coming down, lighting on the tops 
of the spires of grass, and all over the little twigs 
| and boughs of the shrubbery and trees, and he 
| most cried, because he wanted to go fishing, and 
he thought ‘‘peoples”’ didn’t go fishing when it 
snowed. 
Then he wished he had brought his sleigh and 
his mittens. 
3ut before he had done thinking about that, 
out came the sun, which so ‘‘s’prised”’ the large 
downy snow-flakes that every one of them ran 
away and hid. 
| Those which could, run right down into the 
| ground, to come up flowers by-and-by, and some 
| which had lighted on the stone walk and stones 
| and could not get into the ground, flew up into 
the sky to come down in showers ‘‘which bring 
forth May-flowers.”’ 
| Aunt Gertrude told him all about that, so 
Benny did not after all cry about the snow. 
| After the snow was all gone Benny had on his 
|rubber-boots and warm coat; and his Aunt 
Gerty bent a pin into a fish-hook and fastened it 
to the end of a thread, and hung that at the end 
of a long stick, and he started off alone to fish in 
a little shallow brook near by. 
If there had been any other children at 
| Benny’s grandfather’s, they would have gone 





slopped, slopped, slopped, all down his clothes. | 
Aunt Gerty never scolded him one bit, but put | 
on dry clothes, and grandmother gave him a/| 
large soup tureen to put his “‘little round black | 
fish’’ in. 

They seemed to like their new home, for they 
wiggled about, never stopping to rest, and all] 
the time growing larger and larger, and eating 
more and more. 

After about four weeks’ time they all had each 
two tiny fore feet and legs, and in a day or two 
after some hind feet and legs made their ap- 
pearance. 

In a few more days their long tails, which had 
been to each a rudder, dropped off, and Benny 
had some beautiful little frogs and toads, not 
much larger than the end of his thumb. 

Some of them died ina few days, and Aunt 


| must live out of water; so she built a beautiful 
| little bridge above a pile of stones right in the 
| soup tureen, and the little toads lived on the 
bridge and stones, but the frogs lived in both 
places. 

| The days had grown warm and sunny, and 
| Benny had too many out-door amusements to 
; Want to keep his little family (so unexpectedly 
| cast upon his care), so he took them back to the 
| brook. 

| They grew to be fine large frogs before the 
| summer was over, and croaked equal to the best. 
| The toads hopped back to the garden, and re- 
) paid all Benny’s care and kindness by eating up 
j all the bugs and insects which would otherwise 
| have been troublesome. JOANNA KING. 

| +r 

| For the Companion. 

| PRAIRIE-DOGS. 

| <A tame prairie-dog isa nice little pet, One 
‘little fellow that had learned to live with people 
on as friendly terms as a kitten, dug himself a| 
huie in the yard, and when he retired tor tne | 
night, always went into his retreat backwards, 
dragging in after him, with his teeth, a piece of 
old cloth large enough to completely fill the 
opening, thereby showing that he knew how to 
keep out unwelcome intruders and the cold. 

A prairie-dog town is an object of interest toa 
“tender foot,’ as the old settlers here call a 
new comer. 

On pleasant winter days the dogs come out on 
to the little mound of earth they have made in 
digging their holes, and chirp and bark quite 
merrily, but if anything disturbs them, they van- 
ish underground instantly. 

They are of a light tan color, and nearly the 
size of a gray squirrel, but are not nearly as 
pretty, for they lack the graceful tail which the 
squirrel possesses. 

Owls are often found in prairie-dogs’ holes, 
and the boys who are making collections of 
birds’ eggs dig there to find owls’ eggs. 

It is said, too, that rattlesnakes inhabit their 
| holes, but I have not yet seen anyone who knows 
| that to be a fact. H. H. D. 
Greeley, Col. 

a 





For the Companion. 


SADIE’S HOME. 
Talking in a busy way, 
From the morning early, 
To the fall of evening gray, 
Goes my little girlie. 
Chattering of home was she; 
“Where is home, my Sadie?” 
“Home is where my mamma be,” 
Quoth the little lady. 8. E. H. 
-— +e _ — 
“TEMPTATIONED.” 

Little Herbert had been forbidden to go out of 
the yard. One day he found the gate open, and 
after hesitating a few moments, shut and fast- 
ened it. At night, thinking no one had seen 
him, he told of it. ‘Papa, somebody left that 
gate wide open to-day, and it temptationed me 
to go out into the lot; but Iasked Jesus to help 
me and He did, and I did not go, but just shut 
the gate up so tight I could not open it again.” 

If other children and older persons who are 
“‘temptationed”’ will ask Jesus to help them, 
and then shut the gate, they will save themselves 
much trouble. 


+o 


Do you want to know how to obey? 








What you ought to do, do right away. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 

a. 

ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS, 
ANIMALS. 


A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair.” 
Shakespeare, 
*To admire superior sense and doubt their own.’ 
Pope. 


“The very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt.” 
Shakespeare. 
“Careless she is, with artful care.” 
Congreve. 
“Those sleeping stones 
Which like a waist do girdle thee about.” 
Shakespeare. 
“The sun of heaven, methought, was loth to set.” 
Shakespeare. 
“LT thought that I had died in sleep 
And was a blessed ghost.” 
Coleridge. 
2. 


POETICAL RIDDLE. 
A large package or bundle, 
Helps a man out of jail, 
Very handy to lift by; 
Speak the word without fail. 
Children are quite apt to do, 
Is never square, 
Where you exercise your heels; 
Guess if you dare. 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS,. 








Why ought this man to be sent to the poor-house? 

Why are his coat and hat like the spade’? 

How does the condition of his hat indicate a part 
of his household expense? 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Whole, Iam turned outward. 
Behead, and IT am a drama to be aeted,. 
Behead again, Lam a song. 
Again, Tam used to assent, 
Again, Lam used as a consonant or vowel. 


c. R. C. 
5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Eva, but not in May; 

My second is in ocean, but not in bay; 

My third is in channel, but not in sound; 

My fourth is in ounce, but not in pound; 

My fifth is in errand, but not in chore: 

My sixth is in bank, but not in shore; 

My seventh is in rock, but not in sand; 

My whole is found in a high elevation of land. 
te: 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. EASTER 
A lH A 
SIMEON 
THESB Ss 
E OE oO 
RAWNS§&omM 
2CAINAN ACHSHAPH 
HiuKIAn AMMONITE 
REDEEMER 
I B2ZAN ELI 
SAINT ENOS 
THORN 
COMFORTER 
ISSACHAR HAGGAI 
SIVAN HANES 
HITTITE 
RAHWAB MAMMON 
IpoLs 
SIBMAH AMASAI 
ELAH MEDAN 
N1IsSAN NoD 
“Christ is risen.” OLIVE 
OSEE 


EPHOD 
‘He is risen indeed.” 
3. Easter eggs—Star, rat, ear, seat, grate, gate, 
geese, aster, tart, sea. 











in discovering this singular physical arrangement, | 
the dissectur wrote to the 
Zoological Garden to nce if the male chimpanzee 
had any distinctive call or ¢ 

The superintendent replic ‘d th it the “voice of the 
male, for so young an animal, Was simply enormous. 





Its cry, When enraged, was plercing and 
shrill. 
It is a well-known fact that this vocal arrange- 


ment is found in the male gorilla, the ourang-out- 
ang, and the howling monkeys of Southern Africa, 
whose ery can be heard for miles 


NEAR THE GALLOWS. 
administered by those who | 
Dogberry in the eagerness with which | 
circumstances hostile to the accused, 





Justice is sometimes 





resemble 


The Sursenivrion Prick of the ComMpANton is | they welcome 
“Masters,” said this ancient officer of the watch to 
two gentlemen just arrested, “it is proved already 


little better than false knaves; and it | 
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A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat requires im- 
lect ofter ) sulme 
*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 

25c.a box. [Cuom.) | 





allenllon, as hey iimes results | 


incurable Lung Disease. 
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HE VOICE An Albany, N. Y., $1 Monthly, giving 
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. An astonishing offer, made in order to intr« shington Street, Boston, Mass, 
: ) : it . d g New-Yorker, named Wells, went one duce new goods. Agents’Sampie Package of | QF Send for Catalogue. 
de scolve she i eee vO gas AE A a fi 156 Decalcomanie,Scrap Book ,Diaphanie,and ro 
peor intl yp a dae REFERIAG ef = . — 3 a by gta: of | Pottery Pictures, with an 80 anes: meatty | Y ASHUMERE “BOU QUET 
: | coughing, he left the theatre, intending to go Lone; | bound, memorandum book, mailed post paid ‘COLG ATE’ = universally es- 
PAYMENTS forthe Companion, when sent by mail, sheet but after going some little distance, it came on pate orsix 3-cent stamps. Satisiaction guaranteed teemed by the taste- 


ing so fast that he retraced his steps. 

| Ashe strode along, two men came rushing pe 

All postmasters are re- | the street, one of them dropping a gold watch and 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. | chain, which Wells picked up, and then went after 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required after receipt of | the loser, running into the arms of a policeman, who | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | yarched him off to the station to exph 1in matters. 
your paper can be changed. Presently, « messenger arrived in hot haste, saying 

DISCONTINUANCES.,—Remember that the Publishers | the thief was wanted at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
must be notiqed by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the 
einer if sen four nam 
books unless this is done, 


be made in Money orders, Bank-cheeks, or ifts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THE -E CAN BE PROCURED, Se rnd the | 
money ina re (star lL letter. 


















aman lying on a lounge, covered with blood. 


Post-Office to whieh your! «fs this the man who stabbed you?” asked the 
cannot be found on our | +s 





| “It is,” said the poor fellow, falling back, never 
to speak again. 

Wells was tried for the murder, found guilty, and 
sente nee vl to he hi inged; and hanged he would have 
re the day fixed for his exe- 
le ation, 2 prisone er in Sing Sing had not confessed on 

| his death-bed that he had robbed the man of his 
| watch, then stabbed him and run off, afterwards 
dropping the watch as he ran. 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. + 
FUNNY INCIDENT. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. | 
courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held sponsible until arrearages are paid, 
papers are ordered to be diseontinned. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & ©CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 









his, in the form of syrup, has become a popular 


Wells was taken there, and brouglit face to face with 
| 





medicine, it being equal to opium in its power to Nothing can be more amusing than to see a person 
produce sleep, and far more agreeable to take. Its 


power to relieve pain is less, but it is less unpleasant | himself. The Portland Transcript says: 
in some of the immediate effects that follow its use. | 
Its use, however, is not withont danger, even of the | Barker Mill and hitched his horse. It happened his 
team was very similar to that of another gentleman 
inthe same quarter, The doctor got through with 
his business, and on coming to his sleigh, found two 
gentlemen just getting in. 

Supposing they wanted to drive up town, he 
jumped in between them, took up the reins and 
drove on, The other two gentlemen looked at each 
i ; ‘ : other rather wildly, wondering why the doctor 

The craving for it, as in the case of opium, be-| should jump into their team and take such liberties. | 
comes intolerable, and sleep—for which it was per- | They said nothing, however, but laughed at the doc- 
tor behind his bac k, while the latter drove on ata 
lively gait up town, 


gravest hind. 
Its habitual use 
bility 


comes nervous, 


is followed by greater suscepti- 
influences. The 
emotional, hysterical, neuralgie and 


to depressing sufferer be- 


deficient in will-power. The ultimate results are 


delirium, imbecility and paralysis of certain parts. 


haps first sought—becomes impossible except under 


its influence. These results are not immediate; in-| 
deed, none of them may appear for a long time, but | 

Fr yreiied his inability to haul them further, The two 
men by this time were out of the sleigh and looking 
over the property, when suddenly an idea dawned, 

their hats fell over their faces, and they hastily 
moved southward, feeling as if they had taken an 
extraordinarily large dose of nux vomica, 


they are sure to come sooner or later. 
The hydrate of chloral is a remedy of great value 


in the hands of skilful physicians, but all such need | 





to be careful how they preseribe it without fully 
patients against its habitual use. 
The very popularity of the syrup shows that multi- + 
ready entered within the outer circles} 4agcuRACY OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 
of a resistless whiripool. A triumph of electrical science 
+ by the Philadelphia Ledger: 
BLOWN FROM THE CARS. 


Passing from car to car when a train is in rapid 


eautioning their 


tudes have 2 


is thus explained 


sixty-one miles from St. 
hundred fathoms water. 


Pierre, Miquelon, in five 


motion ia dangerous,—much more so when a high 


wind blows. Only the train-hands and officials who | 
are obliged to do it should risk such going to and fro. }of modern electrical science. Here is a wire cord 
buried under three-fifths of a mile of the water of 
Sigh . | the ocean, and a hundred and sixty miles from land, 
sad incident from its Baltimore correspondent: |: and yet the pe sople on shore ean e xactly locate the 

| 

| 

| 


The New York /lera/d some time since received this 


point at whic M it is broken! 
Strange as that seems, it is actually done, and has 
again. The repairing vessels will go 
‘ated point, throw over their grap- 


Shortly before seven o'clock this evening, while | 
the express train from New York was nearing Lin- 
wood, on the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- | been time : 
more Railroad, between Chester and Wilmington, | 0Ut to the ind 
three students of Princeton College attempted to 
pass from the ear in which they had been seated to | 
acar in the rear. 
from the northwest, and the first student was nearly jedg ro of the laws of electricity, which make known 
blown fromthe platform. Ile lost his hat, and had | what amount of current a wire of a given dimension 
to hold on tightly to the brake-waeel. The second 1 | Will es arry, and the resistance it must overcome in 
student, a son of Dr. Vaughan, a prominent physi | going a given distance; and next, by the instrume nts 
cian of Wilmington, Del., was not so fortunate. made by the mechanics inns of our day, which will 
The wind blew open his overcoat, and the garment | make the operation of both laws visible to the expe- 
filling by the fierce guat, the young man was blown | rienced obser ver, even if the break in the cable isa 
backward and hurled with terrifie foree over on the | *housand miles away and two miles under the sea, 
Delaware River side of the track. The train had 
gone on about four miles before the conduetor was 
apprised of the accident. He was urged to return, A CONUNDRUM. 

y honght safe o ) 0 i 0 * 

pase eos a ie one we seis aloes po os al : thie on ~ An eloquent Trish lawyer, named Tenn, had this 
done, and when the express train reached Perry- | conundrum proposed to hin: 

Ville a despatch from Linwood awaited her, stating | 
that a hand-ear had been sent out,and that the dead | 
body of young Vaughan had been pieked up. His 
death must have been instantaneous, owing to the 
velocity at which the train was going when he fell. 
He had intended to take dinner with his father on 
Sunday, and return to college on Monday. He was 
about twenty-five years old. 










find the broken ends and splice them. 





ad 


“Why shoul (the captain of a ship never be ata 
loss for ane ue 

The riddle was a new one to all present, and Henn 
was the only person who solved it. “Because he 
ean always lay to” (lay two), 

Ife was asked, *TLow came you to guess that?” To 
whom he promptly re A lied, “Who had a better right 
to guess it than a Ji) 

+ Henn was counsel for « Mr. Leader, and portrayed 


THE CHIMPANZEE. 


now no chimpanzees in this country, 





STRUCTURE OF 


There are 


as caused the plaintif?! to shed tears. On being 
asked what had oceurred to make him ery, 

“Oh,” he said, “though T knew I was wronged, I 
| did not know to what extent IT was injured until Mr. 
| Henn stated my ease.” 


the only representatives of the species, a male and a 
female, having lately died at the Zoologieal Gardens, 
Philadelphia. The 


and the 


female died from pneumonia, 


> 
HIs WEAK SPOT. 


A young man who prides himself on his witticisms, 


male from grief at the loss of his compan- 
ion. Their bodies were dissected, and the following 


facts ascertained: 


There were marked differences between the brains 
of the two animals. The brain of the female, which 
died tirst, was found to closely resemble that of a 
haman being, with the exception that the cerebrum 


drink once in a while, recently became acquainted 


a friend's house. Hoping to 


with a young lady at 
| show his wit, he graciously inquired, 
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